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GARIBALDI; AND THE NEW KINGDOM. 


HE mysterious impulses of Napoleon III., the daring ambition 
of Victor Emmanuel, the patient astuteness of Count Cavowr, 
the honest heroism of Garibaldi, the dense stupidity of Francis of 
Naples, and the enthusiastic will of the Italian people, dissimilar 
and even hostile to each other as some of these have been, have all 
wrought together, like the ingredients of a stew in the hands of a 
scientific chef, to produce a wholesome and palatable compound. 
What no two or three of them could have achieved without the 
action of the rest, these chemical affinities and disaflinities, warring 
and stirring, boiling and freezing, seething and fermenting, have at 
length accomplished. They have simmered, cooled, and solidified ; 
and the world beholds the result in a real Italy; no longer a geogra- 
phical expression, but an independent state, entitled to rank by its 
extent, its wealth, its intellect, and its population, as one of the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

To Garibaldi, above all men, belongs the imperishable glory 
of this achievement ; though to the Emperor of the French must 
he conceded the credit of being the main-spring of the machinery. 
Had he not sought a gratuitous and unprovoked quarrel with 
Austria on the Ist of January, 1859, the liberation of Italy 
would still have been a dream in the imagination of Garibaldi, 
But the Italians 
owe him slight gratitude, and will perhaps accord him none ; for not 
even his greatest admirers venture to assert that he intended the 
unity of Italy. L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose, is a favourite 
proverb, on the truth of which he has doubtless pondered “many a 
To flatter the vanity 
of his nation, to prove himself as victorious in the field as sagacious 


Mazzini, Cavour, and the King of Piedmont. 


time and oft” since the great day of Magenta. 


in the council, to distract attention from his home polities, and to in- 
crease his European reputation, were, as far as the world can judge, the 
only objects that he proposed to himself when he poured his legions 
into Italy. 
cently placed, he found, in due season, that conditions were attached 


He attained them all; but, like other men less magnifi- 


to his success by a higher power than his own, which, had he known 
them at the commencement, might have stayed his hand, and coun- 
selled him to quietude. 

Not to glorify Garibaldi; not to dethrone the sovereigns of ‘Tuscany 
and Modena’; not to send the last and most worthless of the Bourbons 
into exile; not to exalt Victor Emmanuel to an eminence as brilliant 
as his own; not to create a strong power on the frontier of France to 
dispute with him the possession of the Mediterranean ; not to fill the 
minds of his own people with the generous idea of liberty conquered 
for others, but denied to them, did he humble the pride of Austria. 
But all these things have come to pass, and, to do the Emperor 


justice, he seems to have reconciled himself to them with the dignity 


of a philosopher and the grace of a man of the world, acknowledging, 
perhaps, as other leaders of revolution have been compelled to 
acknowledge before him, in bitterness and anguish, that revolutions 
are easier to set in motion than to stop, and that great ideas are very 
(langerous tools for sovereign princes to play with. 

The retirement of Garibaldi, after having delivered to Victor 
Emmanuel the kingdom which his simple honesty, his spotless 


heroism, and his epic grandeur of character had won, excites no 
surprise. But it did not need the proclamation of the patriot to 
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It is better for Garibaldi, better for 
ltaly, better for all Europe, that he should withdraw for a while from 
the arena of politics. The clean work has been done, and the dirty 
work is about to commence, It is easier to conquer kingdoms than 
to govern them. Government at best is but an unclean business, and 
ever will be so, as long as men are men, and are more eager to 
scramble for place and power, pelf and perquisite, rank, station, and 
pre-eminence, than to live honestly and humbly by the labour of their 
hands, or the honourable exercise of the talents which God has given 
them. And such a scramble, under circumstances of more than 
ordinary greed, animosity, and jealousy, is inevitable in the new 
kingdom, and will try all the proved statesinanship of the King and 
Count Cavour, to conduct to safe issue, Such men as Garibaldi are 
too pure and high to mingle in such work, or even to come into 
contact with the intriguers and schemers whose turn it now is to 
come upon the stage. For many reasons it is not only noble and 
generous, but truly politic and sagacious in him to withdraw for 
a while to his farm and his cattle, and hold himself in reserve for 
greater occasions. Italy is sure to need him ; and that he may enjoy, 
for the sake of Italy, the health of body that will fit him for future 
enterprise, as well as the health of mind which always rewards and 
consoles such disinterested and simple honesty, as his, must be the 
ardent wish of «a far wider circle than is formed by the twenty-five 
millions of his grateful countrymen ; of a circle that includes every 
friend of liberty both in the Old World and the New, and in the 
heart and memory of whom he is already ranked as a greater than 
Tell, and the equal of Washington. 

In an article in this journal on the loth of September—two 
months ago—while the great work was still unfinished and in danger, 
we could tind no higher epithet to give him than “ GariBaLpi 
KING OF MEN.” The world can give him no higher tithe now. He 
is more than a king or a king-maker ; and though Victor Emmanuel 
may wear the crown, Garibaldi stands above him in his lonely isle, 
holding a patent of moral royalty, not from the King to whom he has 
given a kingdom, but from the universal conscience and consent of the 
great heart of hwnanity. To make him a Duke or a Grandee would 
wld nothing to his station ; but, on the contrary, would detract from 
its lustre. Such aman was needed in our age to vescue it from the re- 
proach of corruption and venality—of self-seeking and mammon- 
worship. Garibaldi—farmer, cattle-dealer, tallow-melter, sea-captain, 
soldier, and patriot—has thrown the glory of his name over every one 
of these avecations, and rescued the least of them from meanness. It 
is no derogation from the glory of King David that he was a shepherd- 
hoy—and none from that of Garibaldi that he manufactured candles 
upon Staten Island. Truest hero of our day for many reasons, not 
the least of which is that he has dared to be poor—dared to gain an 
honest livelihood by the labour of his hands—dared in all things, and 
on all occasions, to show himself a MAN, irrespective of the great or 
the little world, and the world’s opinion. 

Let us hope that the General’s farewell words to his comrades 
will not be thrown away upon the Emperor of Austria. If a million 
of soldiers be required in the spring of 1861, to wrest V cnetia from 
Teutonic thraldom, the men will be ready if Garibaldi is ready to lead 
And ready he will be, as surely as he won Sicily and Naples. 
Aud Austria, if she persist in fighting, may lose not only Venetia, but 
Hungary ; and the now proud Kaiser may find himself this time next 
it plight as his cousin of Naple 4, 
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and relegate the Hapsburgs into the same chapter of history as the 
Stuarts and the Bourbons, To expect him to make Venetia a present 
to Garibaldi is to expect too much; but if he have the least wisdom 
.¢ will sell it, ere it be too late, to the King and people of Italy. 





THE SUCCESS IN CHINA. 

S was expected our arms have been me ty o8 in our first contest 
A in China; and Lord Elgin, distrusting the mandarins deputed to 
negotiate with him, is on his way to Pekin to dictate terms to 
the Emperor. Now, however, begins our real difficulty. It was 
never for one moment supposed that China would be able to resist 
the combined attack of France and England ; but what will be the 
consequences of our success | 

For an extraordinary period the empire of China has preserved 
an independent existence. The wild Tartars who have mastered its 
government at successive periods have been in fact subdued or 
civilized by the masses of China, and, preserving the empire entire, 
have become the direct heirs of its most ancient government. 
They have seized the reins of power to hold them after the Chinese, 
not the Tartar fashion. With some modifications they have fallen 
in with the manners of the old nation and have preserved its 
character, almost unbroken, to the present time. There is not in the 
world another example of such continuity of power and of such 
a homogeneous people as constitute the empire of China. 

Originating at a period coeval with the most ancient nations known 
to European history, the empire of China has outlived them all. 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans have all passed away, only 
leaving behind them undying thoughts and some few stone memorials 
of their existence, while the Chinese have flourished and grown 
through the whole period, which witnessed the birth and death of 
these other renowned empires, and now contribute about a fourth of 
the human race and occupy a large portion of the globe. 

They seem, however, now to be verging to that state of 
dissolution which pre-deceased empires successively underwent. 
Defeated by us, a prey to interior dissensions, a great insurrection 
founded on a religious principle raging through large districts of the 
country, China seems destined to break up like the Roman Empire, 
and to fall into the miserable condition of an old civilization destroyed 
ere another has grown up to supersede it. 

We cannot stop to inquire into all the cireumstances which have 
Jed to the continual growth of this remarkable nation. We must, 
however, say that it seems in the main to have depended on that 
respect for industry—the source of all wealth and all subsist- 
ence—which is implied in the annual ceremony of the Emperor 
guiding a plough. It is clear that without industry no soil, however 
fertile, yields much abundance, and no people can become either 
numerous or civilized. Respect for industry, which is undoubtedly 
the characteristic of the Chinese, has been the source of their great- 
ness, and is incompatible with that kind of slavery which existed in 
medieval Europe, and amongst the nations of what we call antiquity. 
it may therefore be inferred that this condition has never prevailed 
in China. At the same time, from the little we know of the 
country, it may also be inferred that the system of industry con- 
nected with the head of the State, growing from the State, and regu- 
lated by it, depends in all its parts on the preservation of the State. 
In China it seems the result of institutions ; in Europe the system 
of industry has grown up in spite of institutions. We may therefore 
dread lest the overthrow of the State in China, which now seems 
imminent, should carry with it the disruption of this system of 
industry, and the desolation of an immense country and people. 

We have to recollect that to improve the government, and teach 
the rulers of China respect for Europeans and European usages—to 
curb Asiatic and Mandarin falsehood, presumption, and intolerance, 
we were forced into the war ; and the very principle on which it was 
begun seems to impose on us the necessity of providing against the 
vast evils which seem likely to accrue from the dissolution of the 
state, prove ‘ked and forwarded by our success, The unexpected and 
unforeseen career of a mercantile company, compelled us gradually 
to make ourselves masters of Hindostan, and responsible for its 
government and welfare. With this example before us, and its con- 
sequence, we can but dread that we may be compelled, as a state, 
to follow in China the course of the East-India Company. The 
difficulties which such a prospect shadows forth, with a government 
not renowned for the wise administration of its own territories, 
colonial and home, may well appal the stoutest heart of the most 


ambitious statesinan. We, then, are much afraid that with our triumph 
will begin a great and seri LS trouble. 


' All the issues are complicated by our entanglement with an ally. 
9 Se with him we must decide what is to be done. France and 
renchmen envying us the possession of I ndia, may be desirous, what 


ever may be our views, to annex some portion of China, as it breaks 
up, and then we should be compelled to do the like. We already 
possess Hong Kong, and, should the French establish themselves in 
the Chinese waters, the two nations may carry thither, as they 
formerly carried into Hindostan, their ancient rivalry, and the con- 
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| tentions may be renewed there which in Europe public opinion will no 
_ longer tolerate. We would feign look cheerfully and hopefully at the 
triumph of our arms, but the probable consequences of our success 
| excite in us the most serious apprehensions. We know, and the 
public must know, that great successes, as in the case of the first 
Napoleon, only hurry on decay and destruction ; and we fear many 
disasters from the gigantic nature of a task which has been imposed 
onus ; a task likely to be far greater than our national power to 
accomplish. 








RESTRICTIONS ON CREDIT. 


HIS is the age of free trade in theory, which necessarily causes jy 
practice a considerable protective reaction. It is impossible for 
the whole people at once to come to the conclusion that each and every 
man should be free to seek his own advantage. Large sections of the 
people are in love with restrictions, and will impose them, though 
generally they have resulted in evil. The restrictions on the thing 
which can be measured and weighed—such as corn, and wine, and 
iron—having been in a great measure given up as injurious, such per- 
sons have taken to restrict, or at least to try and restrict, immaterial 
things, which can neither be measured nor weighed, 


The most vulgar of mortals think they can regulate the most 
ethereal elements of other men’s life. So belief and thought have 
been here, and still are abroad, subject to numerous penal restrictions ; 
and after such restrictions have here been necessarily abrogated, 
the same class of men who formerly imposed them, now impose re- 
strictions on confidence, or on credit, which is the expression of con- 
fidence. The extremely well-behaved, careful middle class, which at 
the close of the seventeenth century advocated the political restric- 
tions on religious belief so obnoxious to their descendants; is now the 
advocate of restrictions on credit, money, and banking. No one cai 
question their motives. They are animated by a strong desire to 
keep people honest, to guard against trade excesses, to prevent bank- 
ruptcy, and preserve unchanged the measure of value. They have 
not succeeded ; and are as ill-informed of the consequences of their 
restrictions as were their prototypes in the reign of Charles II. and 
William III. They will undoubtedly do as much mischief, thougli 
it may be of a different kind, as we now recognize to have ensued 
from the laws then passed against Papists and Protestant noncon- 
formists, Protestants could not do otherwise than proclaim the 
dogma of freedom of thought, just as soi-disant free-traders pro- 
claim freedom of trade; but both have practically violated the 
principle of their own lives. 

Our legislature has solemnly recognized the utility of credit, by 
declaring a certain species of bank-notes an actual payment ; but 
then, like the magistrates of a German city, who recognize a guild, 
but will allow only a certain number of masters to carry on trades;— 
or, like the plan of licensing public-houses, which makes the tirade 
legal, but limits the number of publicans,—the Legislature limits the 
number of bankers who are allowed to issue notes, and limits the 
number of notes they shall issue. Now, it is notorious, that by no 
tradesmen is the public so ill served as by the monopolist and regu- 
lated publicans ; and it is equally notorious, that the progress of 
industry in Germany has been retarded almost as much by guilds, 
and the limitation imposed in every town on the number of masters, 
as by the tolls levied by the Sovereigns on roads and rivers. The 
present moment, when the public is interested and perhaps aggrieved 
by a large rise in the rate of discount, seems appropriate to call 
attention to some of the consequences of a violation of principle by 
professed free-traders, which must be classed with the old laws against 
religious belief and against tisury, and with the modern restrictions 
here on publicans, and abroad on all kinds of traders. 

Following the lead of the Bank of England, the Bauk of France 
last week raised its minimum rate of discount to 4} per cent. Both 
bodies are the bankers of the State, and the Bank of France holds 
about £4,700,000, and the Bank of England £4,900,000 of the public 
money. Both are protected by law against competition, or have 4 
monopoly conferred on them. In their favour other banks are 
prohibited from issuing credit-notes ; but they are restricted by law 
in the amount they may issue, just as the licensed keepers of the Red 
Lion and L’Ecu d'Or are guarded against unlimited competition, but 
must carry on their trade under police regulations, Now the deposit 
by governments of their resources in banks, enables them, like other 
people, to substitute credit currency for hard cash ; and it would be of 
no importance to trade what amount of credit currency they abstracted 
from circulation provided there were no restriction on private indi- 
viduals as to issuing credit currency. But this being restricted, and 
the currency which governments take from the public being deposited 
in banks which will only allow the public the use of it by paying for 
it, and which have a strong interest to enhance the rate of payment 
or discount as much as possible, it is clear that the greater the 
amount of taxation, the more of the limited credit currency goes into 
these banks for the respective governments, the more must the public 
pay these banks for the use of this indispensable but monopolized 
cwrency. Saying nothing further about the rival institution abroad 
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now competing with the Bank of England for gold in order to profit 
by restrictions, we proceed to show that the late changes in the rate of 
discount have been much more the consequences of the restrictions on 
banking than of an augmentation in the demand for capital. 

By the last week’s returns the private securities in the Bank 
amounted to 19-9 millions, against 18-6 at this time last year. Then 
the rate of discount was only 2} per cent. ; last week it was 4}, 
now it is 6. Last week the reserve of notes and coin was 9°5 
millions ; now it is only 7:1. Then the bullion was 16-8, now it is 
13:8. Thus the demand of the public for capital, so far as the Bank 
is concerned, has increased since this time last year only 6 per cent., 
while the Bank reserve of legal tender notes has decreased nearly 24 
per cent., and the bullion has decreased about 18 per cent. The 
discrepancy between the increased demand of commerce for capital, 
6 per cent., and the decrease of the Bank’s resources, shows very 
clearly that it is not the action of commerce which lessens the Bank 
reserve and induces it to raise on commerce the rate at which it will 
lend its credit notes. 

All economists agree that what commerce is always borrowing is 
capital, and that it is the relative demand for capital in relation to 
the supply which really determines in the free market the rate of 
interest or discount. The Bank really lends capital, or its 
representative credit-notes, for which capital can always be had. 
For many months the character of our trade, notwithstanding the 
increase of our exports, has been dull. There has been no increase 
of enterprise in the country increasing the demand for capital. The 
yield of the land has been indeed small. There will be a smaller 
saving of capital in the agricultural districts than usual ; but in 
consequence there will be less agricultural enterprise, and, at the same 
time, the accumulation of capital in the manufacturing districts has 
at least been as great as usual, There is neither an increase in enter- 
prise, nor a diminution in the supply of capital in the country to 
justify the increased rate of discount demanded by the Bank. 

There is, however, a decrease of gold in the Bank, and a decrease 
in the amount of credit notes it is allowed to issue. Ever since it 
became certain that the harvest would be defective there has been a 
demand for gold to send abroad. Since the beginning of September the 
bullion at the bank has decreased something more than £2,000,000. 
What a paltry diminution of one commodity universally in use is this 
to affect the commerce and increase the interest of capital of this 
mighty trading country. It is scarcely an appreciable percentage on 
even its floating capital, and it is clearly absurd to suppose such a 
paltry increase in the demand for capital could have any effect on the 
rate of interest were the supply entirely free. ) 

Moreover, it is probable that the demand for capital to send abroad 
to purchase corn was quite as great six weeks ago as now, but the 
reserve of the Bank and the bullion in the Bank did not then decline 
in a similar manner. Between September 5 and September 26, and 
long after the demand for foreign corn began, both the bullion and the 
reserve increased ; and there was then accordingly an expectation, that 
the rate of discount would not be raised ; but subsequently to Sep- 
tember 26, as the salaries of the government officials, and as the divi- 
dends were paid, and as gold was purchased here for the rival bank 
abroad, the reserve rapidly declined from 9-9 millions to 7:2, and then 
it became apparent that the bank would raise the rate. This was, 
however, brought about by the consequences of owr money regula- 
tions, and not by the action of commerce. 

This is made perfectly clear by the second and hasty rise in the 
bank rate on Wednesday. It was caused by some person taking, 
on Tuesday, from the Bank £300,000 on account of the Bank of 
France; £300,000 was also withdrawn on Wednesday, and it is 
asserted more will be immediately taken, making the total amount 
taken for the Bank of France £1,000,000. In France there are 
symptoms of increased commercial activity. The Bank of France 
has made large advances to commerce ; and being obliged by law to 
restrict its issues by its bullion, it buys this in our market. Both 
banks make a large portion of their profit from the issue of paper, and 
both are now fiercely contending, to the great injury of trade, for the 
gold on which they issue their legal paper. 

We have thus, we hope, made it tolerably clear, that the rise in 
the rate of discount is much more the consequence of restrictions 
and regulations, than uf the free action of commerce, and further we 
do not now propose to carry the argument. We may infer, indeed, 
that what is objectionable and true of the Bank of England, is true of 
the Bank of France. That commerce is inconvenienced by the rise in 
the rate, and by the restrictions on credit and banking, is evident, 
but such a trifle will not disturb the Government. As a rule, it is 
only moved by famine, insurrection, comgpercial convulsion, or revo- 
lution, to consider its own acts, and the loes in a hurry, what it 
ought to do calmly and quietly, that it may be done justly and 
effectively. 











PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 


T is with callings as with individuals ; a reputation once acquired, 
clings for good or evil long after the occasion for it has ceased. 
If the proverb about hanging dogs of ill name had been rigidly 





applied, many a dog, reclaimable and reclaimed, would have been 
needlessly sacrificed. And it is with men as with dogs. How many 
lawyers would be now living if the deserts of lawyers, as popularly 
expounded, had been meted out to them? How many publicans ? 
As for the latter, it is high time that the classification o publicans 
with sinners should end. That sort of coupling was right and 
proper enough eighteen hundred and some odd years ago ; but it is 
now obsolete. Publicans had not a daily organ in those days preg- 
nant with religious fervour. British publicans—that is to say vintners, 
licensed victuallers—are only sinners in the sense that all of us are 
sinners—no other. People of this class have given so many proofs of 
their addiction to virtue under circumstances of difficulty, that it 
would be eminently unjust to continue to bracket them with sinners 
for the sake of holding to a formula and a tradition. We venture to 
say that nobody knew what amount of virtue lurked among licensed 
victuallers, until the French commercial treaty and new tariff stirred 
it up and brought it to light. Were it not that these companions 
of sinners (by tradition and discourtesy) had perceived the im- 
morality that must accrue from the granting of wine licenses to pastry- 
cooks, no one knows how long the public might have remained in 
the dark about it. The fact is, that the ability to from opinions on 
special subjects is the exclusive privilege of a special education. The 
publicans alone knew what germs of debauchery lay dormant in a 
claret bottle ; and, knowing this, they wisely and most virtuously 
opposed the sale of this pernicious beverage by people so ignorant, so 
devoid of moral feeling—in a word so untrustworthy as pastrycooks. 


We could fortify our vindication of publican virtue by many argu- 
ments, all tending to the same end. What we have stated, however, 
will suffice to show the high opinion we entertain of licensed victual- 
lers’ virtue as it is, and to manifest our faith in the probability of its 
still higher development in future. We feel assured that if any short- 
coming on the part of publicans be only pointed out, means strenuous 
and immediate will be adopted to remedy the same. Well, then, it 
seems to us that publicans are instrumental—passively and uncon- 
sciously—in raising the expenses of candidates for parliamentary 
honours to a pitch altogether beyond the means of many a good man 
to bear, though he be—in all other respects than that of not having a 
long purse—fully eligible. It was one of the articles of belief with 
those who brought about the passing of the Reform Bill, that large 
constituencies would, by reason of their very largeness, be placed 
beyond the pale of bribery. 

There may be some truth in this way of viewing the case. Doubtless 
there is something very congenial to the exercise of direct bribery in 
the nature of a small borough, and we could point to more than one 
large borough for a demonstration of the belief that the necessary ex- 
penses of electioneering may be borne without inconvenience by a 
not over-rich candidate. Thus, beyond the mere expenses of travel- 
ling and personal hotel bills, it does not, we are informed, cost 
Mr. Bright one farthing to make good his return for Birmingham. 
The electors of Glasgow are not less considerate. There is nothing 
in the intrinsic nature of electioneering that should exact on the 
part of a candidate those heavy disbursements ordinarily conse- 
quent on an electoral appeal. It cost Lord Ebrington not much 
less than £6,000 to win Marylebone ; it cost Mr. Jacob Bell little 
short of £3,000 to lose it. Of bribery there was no imputation, as 
bribery is commonly understood, yet without considerable sums dis- 
bursed to make things pleasant, sums expended improperly, morally 
speaking, there is no way of accounting for the outlay. Turning 
to the borough of Southwark as more prominently this time under 
notice, the late Sir Charles Napier was considered to have secured his 
return cheaply at a cost of £1,500 ; and as for the representation of 
Southwark now pending, some local notabilities have caused it to be 
understood that no candidate, whatever his political views, will be 
deemed acceptable if not prepared to spend at least three times that 
amount. 

Now this is a condition of things to be protested against ; 
and we would implore the publicans as highly conscientious men, 
having peculiar relationships with borough constituences to see 
to it. Thrown by force of circumstances very much amongst the 
ten-pound householders, the publicans exercise upon the latter a 
strong moral influence. We implore the publicans, then, in the 
interest of that public morality which they hold so dear, and in the 
cause of which they have made so many sacrifices, to abate, as much 
as in them lies, the evil of which we speak. Sure we are they cannot 
be actuated by any paltry desire of money-making out of thirsty 
comimittee-men ? Nota bit of it. Men who can do, public morality 
being the incentive, what Mr. Ayrton advised his publican friends 
to do, and which we are told they have done—water their gin, in 
furtherance of the temperance movement,—ought not, after such a 
sacrifice, to lie under the imputation of abetting sin, of keeping 
company with sinners. How the imputation could have lasted so 
long puzzles us to understand ; and no seasons better than electioneer- 
ing seasons display the charity—the utter abnegation of self so 
prominent a virtue amongst publicans. How many a poor fellow on 


_these joyous occasions finds to-day a wet sponge passed over his little 


tick chalked over the mantelpiece but yesterday ! It is not to be 
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assumed that ihe member makes good the loss. ‘Not at all. Boni- 
free has cleared off those records of beer and tobacco out of pure 
benevolence, moved thereto by the joyous occasion. These and 
other acts of pure benevolence endear Boniface to the “free and 
independent.” Publicans, for good or for evil, have enormous powers. 
Thé collateral expenses of electioneering—very different from bribery 
—are of such a peculiar nature that they pass outside comprehension. 
We fancy publicans know more about them than other people ; and 
we feel confident that men who have given so many proofs of virtuous 
bearing, will do all that in them lies to make a seat in Parliament 
more compatible with the means of moderately rich men who desire 
to serve their country without being ruined by their ambition. 








TITLES AND TRUST. 


Vanprven’s Lord Foppington speaks of the “ inexpressible pleasure of 
being a man of quality.” That noble peer is of a date anterior to the 
development of journalism ; or we could have believed that by his “ inex- 
pressible pleasure,” he meant the high relish, and intense inward enjoyment 
with which the aristocracy genera!ly must read the newspapers! Those 
records of life are not without zest and interest to ordinary men. But to the 
peerage they must have a savour, that no mental effort on the part of “ your 
even Christian,” can extract from them. They abound in precisely the kind 
of flattery that is the most delicate, because it is offered unconsciously. The 
homage paid to rank must meet a noble or right honourable eye everywhere ; 
the form it takes is often ludicrous, not seldom disastrous tp those who pay 
it ; but it is not the less a homage for that. 

Some proceedings in the Insolvent Court, in the papers of the 12th instant, 
illustrate in a striking manner, what a potent charm a title is in the 
ears of a British tradesman. It instantly deprives him of caution, lulls 
his suspicion, and extracts from him money’s worth, without even a 
hint of references, or cash on delivery. He is wide awake to ordinary 
customers, who have means to pay and no wish to cheat; to them, if 
unknown, he is rigorous. Let one come who asserts some far-off connection 
with duke or earl, the sharp trader falls prostrate, and a moral slumber 
possesses him. He is an old fable renewed. The eyes of Argus the 
watchful, closed to the piping of Mercury, the rogue ! 

Could anything but the glamour and magic of a ducal title have done 
this? A gentleman who, up to 1856, had held a situation in the customs, 
with a salary of £140 per annum; in June ef that year, “having been pro- 
mised a paymastership in the army,” resigned his first appointment. He was 
much too sanguine in so doing, for “ he was disappointed, and did not get the 
second.” He afterwards “had no occupation, but received gifts from friends.” 
A gentleman who had lost one situation, and not got the other, and was 
living in two furnished rooms in Pimlico, was not, it might be thought, likely 
to obtain large credit of a wine-merchant. But there is an “open sesame” 
to the London tradesman’s day-book and cellar. “Godson to the Duke of 
Devonshire” was the charm ; and between the end of December, 1857, and 
July, 1858—in seven months—there passed through the front door of the 
furnished lodgings in Pimlico, “ wine and spirits to the value of £327. 9s. ;” 
and those wines and liquors the insolvent drank, “ with the assistance of 
friends.” The consumption was assisted by £30 worth of cigars from another 
quarter ; but whether they were obtained by the same spell that worked on 
the wine-merchant is not stated. 

In neither case did it appear that any inquiries were made or reference 
asked. The mere assertion of a slight connection with a duke was accepted 
as sufficient security. Supposing the Duke of Devonshire to be really the in- 
solvent’s godfather : do godfathers generally, or ducal godfathers in particular, 
always pay the debts of their godsons? Only the other day, the son of 
a duke had to prove publicly that his father would give him nothing. Mere 
relationship to, or connection with a peer, is a very slender basis on which to 
run up a wine-bill of more than £300. It is no security to trust to, without 
inquiry, even if the assertion of such a connection is true. There are thou- 
sands of tradesmen in London who, if asked to supply an unknown Jones or 
Brown, would keep a tight hold on the pair of boots or the dozen of sherry 
till the cash was handed over the door-mat, yet would pour into the “ fur- 
nished lodgings” of a soi-disant connection of a peer half the stock in their 
shops without asking a question. 

This is one form of homage to the aristocracy that is peculiarly British, 
A Parisian tradesman would no more trust a self- 
described Vicomte, than any other “ person unknown.” Indefinite Grafs 
and Barons find no implicit belief from their countrymen. It is only in 
England that all the faculties of a man of business are suspended at 
the sound of a title. If the aristocracy meet some sturdy abuse in the 
political columns of our journals, in the small type reflex of our social life 
they are avenged—they constantly see their mere names predominating over 
and ruling the commercial instinct. And so long as that social influence 
lasts, they may defy all political denunciations—even those of Manchester. 


and exceedingly stupid. 
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A Suaksrertan Entnvstast.—Such was the enthusiasm of the Rev. Dr. 
Farmer (author of the book “ On the Learning of Shakspeare’’), not only for 


Shakspeare, but for the stage, that it is said he refuseda bishopric, because a 
| on. Now, here we find that the Legislature has given ample powers for 
most, if not all the purposes of agricultural improvements, and for granting 


bishop could not go to see “ Macbeth” or “ Richard the Third,” at the play-house. 
In his time Garrick was acting. 











RURAL EBCONOMICS. 


OBSTACLES TO LAND IMPROVEMENT. 


Iw a recent rwe observed on the apparent inconsistency of some 
the owners of landed roperty in England, a could see and seiediial the 
advantages the Scotch .agriculturists derive from leases, yet persist in their 
unthrifty system of yearly tenancies, with all its accompanying stagnation - 
and we said, “It is not ignoranee! What is it?” To this a co ndent 
signing himself “A Retired Solicitor,” sends us an mor from which we 
e the following passages :-—“‘ My ready answer is, that the laws of entaj 
and strict settlements, involving all manner of incumbrances, put it ar 
the power of the great body of landlords to grant leases. Such is the naked 
and plain fact known to them all—to their land-stewards, solicitors, and 
agents ; and yet there is a sort of riddle~ma-ree floating like a foggy cloud 
around, and enveloping the subjest.” Again he says: “ A tenant for life in, 
ion is tied and bound by the claims of his inheritance: as his father 
eld the possessions, so he holds them ; and as he holds them, they must pass 
to his son and heir.” . . . . “ My wonder is, that men in the powerful posi- 
tion of legislators should submit, one generation after another, to such a 
thraldom. .... What boots it for noblemen to speechify at agricultural 
dinners and meetings, advising the farmers to ‘put their shoulders to the 
wheel,’ when the landlords put the drag on, and so prevent the onward 
movement !” And he adds: “The country has a perfect right to petition the 
Legislature and even to insist that wholesome alterations should be made in 
the law of entail ; but chiefly with the object of giving some general powers 
to tenants for life to grant leases for reasonable terms of years, and at ade- 
quate rentals, without any power in the next heir or reversioner to invalidate 
or ignore such lease.” 

There is much truth in the remarks we have quoted, but they comprise 
or part of the truth, and do not fully account for the anomalous condition. 
of landed property in England. It is by no means the absence of power 
to grant binding leases, which prevents English landowners from letting 
their farms on lease. Most settlements of land contain a power to 
the tenants for life, when in possession, to let leases of agricultural 
land for twenty-one years at rack, ic. ordinary rents; and, although 
such powers are sometimes confined and limited unwisely, as to t 
stipulations required to be inserted in the leases, there is no doubt that 
under most modern settlements very effectual and satisfactory leases 
might be granted if the proprietors were sufficiently impressed with 
the advantages of giving security of possession to their tenants. But more 
than this, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1856 (19th and 20th Vict., 
c. 120), “ to facilitate leases and sales of settled estates.” Under that Act 
the Court of Chancery may, on petition in a summary way, authorize the 
grant of leases, subject to certain conditions specified in the act, and may 
direct by whom they shall be granted. These, conditions so far as they relate to 
agricultural property, are,—first, that the lease shall take effect in possession 
at, or within one year next after, the making thereof, and shall not exceed 
twenty-one years ; secondly, the best rent, or reservation in the nature of rent, 
that can reasonably be obtained, is to be reserved, without any fine, and such 
rent is to be made payable half-yearly, or oftener ; thirdly, no lease shall autho- 
rize the felling of any trees, except so far as shall be necessary for the purpose 
of clearing the ground for any buildings or works authorized by the lease ; and 
fourthly, every lease must be granted by deed, the lessee must execute a counter- 
part, and it must contain a condition for re-entry on nonpayment of rent for 
a period of not less than twenty-eight days after it becomes due. Subject to 
these conditions and such covenants and stipulations as the court shall deem 
expedient, with reference to the special circumstances of the demise, the 
court may either exercise the power to authorize leases by approving of 
particular leases, or by ordering that powers of leasing shall ~ vested in 
trustees, which they may exercise as if the statutory powers had been given 
by the settlement. By the same Act the court may authorize sales of timber 
(not being ornamental timber) growing on the whole or any part of a settled 
estate. 

The application for authority must be made with the consent of the first 
tenant in tail (if of full age), and all persons in existence having beneficial 
interests in the estate under the settlement prior to such tenant in tail, and 
all trustees having interests on behalf of any unborn child prior to the estate 
of the first tenant in tail. In other cases, all persons beneficially interested, 
and the trustees for unborn children, must consent to the application. 
Notice of the intended application must be served on all trustees under the 
settlement, and advertised in such newspapers as the court may direct. 
These provisions refer to cases where the actual possessor of the lease is an 
infant, or otherwise incapacitated to act. But by the 32nd and 33rd sections 
of the Act, any person entitled in possession for life, or for a term of years 
determinable with his own life, or for any greater estate, either in his own 
right or in right of his wife, unless expressly forbidden by the settlement so 
to do, may without any application to the Court of Chancery, grant leases for 
twenty-one years of any part of a settled estate, except the principal mansion- 
house and the demesnes thereof, subject only to the conditions of reserving a 
rack-rent, without a fine, inserting in the lease usual and proper covenants, 
and requiring a counterpart. The leases so granted will be valid against the 
grantor of the lease and all persons subsequently entitled to the property 
under the settlement. Under this act the ee pe a woman entitled toa 
fee simple estate can grant a lease binding against the wife and her heirs. 
This power of leasing may be exercised by tenants for life, notwithstanding 
the estate is subject to incumbrances. The Act was extended and amended 
by another Act passed in 1858, but on points of detail on which it is not 
necessary to enter. 

Besides the above Acts, thege are several modern Acts of Parliament whieh 
authorize the owners in possession of settled estates to expend money in 
draining and otherwise improving such estates, gnd to retain a charge on the 
property for the amount so expended ; or they may charge the settled estates 
with money borrowed for the purpose. Moreover, there are several land- 
improvement and land-draining companies, which are authorized, under 
special statutes, to advance money for improving settled or other estates, which 
money is charged on the estates, and is paid off, with interest, by instal- 
ments, extending over periods of from twenty to thirty years, as may be agreed 
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pinding leases to persons in possession of settled estates’; and yet leases of 
farms; such as are universal in Scotland, are seldom granted in England. 
Settlements and entails do not now directly prevent farm leases, though 
doubtless they do so indirectly, by rendering most of the owners of settled 
estates, to a great extent, mere nominal owners. Practically, the majority of 
landowners have not the available means of making great improvements, but 
they may always obtain money for the purpose through the improvement 
companies, or they may grant leases to tenants of capital upon terms that will 
induce such tenants to execute the required permanent improvements. It is 
undeniable, therefore, that it is either the want of business habits, the absence 
of good advice, or an adherence to prejudices and past usages, which mainly 
prevents the English landowners from rendering their estates as profitable to 
themselves, their tenants, and the community, as, under good management, 
they ought to be. 








ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH ARMY. —No. II. 


EDUCATION. 


Ix a former article we gave an account of the manner in which the 
French army is enrolled, equipped, and disciplined ;—to describe its intel- 
lectual training will be the object of this. Under the French military 
system the cultivation of the conscript’s mind is not neglected ; and however 
imnorant he may have been on entering the service, he has abundant oppor- 
tunities afforded him, while in the ranks, of acquiring sufficient literary know- 
ledge to render him capable of hereafter efficiently discharging the duties 
attached to the higher grades of his profession. 

While the development of the French soldier’s personal powers is carefully 
attended to, the course of instruction which he undergoes is so varied by a 
judicious arrangement of his exercises as to prevent its becoming monoto- 
nous. So soon as the recruit is dismissed from drill, and considered qualified 
to perform military duty, he immediately enters the regimental schools, 
the attendance being compulsory. In each regiment there are two schools, 
one of the first and the other of the second degree. The primary, or school 
of the first degree, is frequented by private soldiers and corporals ; the supe- 
rior, or school of the second degree, by all sous officters (non-commissioned 
officers) and privates whose education is sufficiently advanced to enable them 
to profit by the instruction given there. Those only are excused from 
attendance who are found, on strict examination, to have previously received 
an education of a higher class than that provided for them in the regimental 
establishment. Non-commissioned officers employed in the “ bureaux” of the 
regiment may also claim exemption. Men undergoing punishment are ex- 
cluded, as a mark of disgrace, and those found incapable of learning are 
discharged after a three-month’s trial. The director of the schools is always 
an Officer; in the cavalry, a second captain ; in the infantry, he may be either 
a lieutenant or sous lieutenant ; he is appointed by the colonel, generally on 
the recommendation of the major, who is charged with the comptabilété, or 
internal arrangements of the regiment. Besides being a man of acquirements 
and ability, he must possess an aptitude for instruction, and be actuated by 
a desire to communicate it ; he is assisted by monitors of his own selection, 
of whom the chief, or head monitor, is always a non-commissioned officer. 
The director and his subordinates may be retained in their respective offices 
so long as the colonel considers them competent, and finds them to be zealous ; 
and during that period they perform no other duty. Enfants de troupe 
(children of the regiment, of whom more hereafter) have the special privilege 
of becoming monitors at fourteen years of age. All scholars not on service 
must have the colonel’s written permission to absent themselves from lessons, 
even for a single day ; without it, non-attendance is punished as a neglect 
of duty. 

The course of study commences on the Ist of October every year, and ends 
on the following Ist of July, leaving an annual vacation of three months. 
The primary, or school of first degree, is held on every day except Saturdays 
and Sundays ; the superior, or second degree school, is only open twice a 
week. The students of each are collected and marched to the rooms by a 
non-commissioned officer ; and disobedience of command, or disorder in the 
ranks while proceeding there, are treated as military offences. The monitors 
arrive before the pupils, so as to receive pens, ink, and paper, from the 
head monitor, and have everything ready for the immediate commencement 
of business. 

The primary school is divided into four classes : viz., the preparatory class, 
composed of such men as are reported by the captains of their respective 
companies to be unable to read or write—of the first and second classes— 
selected according to their degree of advancement ; and of the class Elives 
caporanz—men marked out for promotion to the rank of corporal, who, 
along with knowing how to read and write, must be well acquainted with 
the four first rules of arithmetic, and capable of writing correctly from dicta- 
tion. The-three first classes meet in the same room, the last in another 
apartment, or in the same one, but at a different hour ; two hours are spent 
each day in study, and the instruction comprises reading, writing, English, 
French, and figures. : 

The course for the first year in the superior school includes French gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geometry, and military administration. That for the second 
year—geography, history, fortification, and the study of maps. In this 
school, also, the time allotted for study on each occasion is two hours. The 
first half-hour is devoted to questions on the previous lesson. The second 
half-hour is spent in explanation of the lesson of the day; and the last 
hour is employed in writing exercises upon it, and in correcting them. 
The officer-director has charge of all the material of the schools ; he super: 
intends the lessons given in the primary school, and gives lectures on the 
respective subjects which form the course of study in the superior one. On 
every Saturday he assembles all the monitors of the primary school, and 
explains, during two hours, the nature and tendency of the instruction which 
they are required to communicate to their pupils, pointing out, as he pro- 
ceeds, the most simple and effective method of conveying it ; he promotes 
from one class to another, and reports to the major every three months on the 
state of each school, sending at the same time a return of the students who 
Have distinguished themselves by good conduct, attention, and proficiency : 
‘clr names subsequently figure in the regimental order of the day, and this 
‘nour, as a matter of course, secures their advancement. The head monitors 
receive a gratuity of 40 centimes (4d.), and those of the lower class 10 cen- 





times, or 1d. per lesson ; in addition to which money-rewards, drawn from a 
fund specially provided for that purpose, are given them, according to merit, 
by the inspecting general, who is also empowered to grant prizes to the most 
deserving of the scholars. When the regiment is divided, schools are 
opened in the different detachments, which are conducted by monitors-;-the 
the officer-director always remaining at head-quarters. 

The superior surveillance of the regimental schools is vested in the general 
commanding the brigade to which they belong. He makes quarterly inspec- 
tions, during which the written exercises and compositions of the pwpils are 
submitted to him; he takes care that none but the authorized ks are 
used ; and he, in turn, makes a report to the Minister of War, or, since the 
new arrangement, to the marshal of the corps to which he is attached, stating 
the results obtained in each regiment, and suggesting any alterations or im- 
provements in the system which, in his opinion, it would be desirable te 
adopt. These periodical inspections are often made unexpectedly, and thus 
the state of the different schools is ascertained when the instructors are quite 
unprepared for the ordeal. We recollect once meeting a band-master in a 
state of great excitement, and on inquiring the cause “ Ah, monsieur!” he 
exelaiened ‘“‘a most unfortunate occurrence has just taken place ; the general, 
on quitting the train, went straight to the barracks, and entered the dancing- 
school ; not having been expected, no requisition was made to me for music, 
and as he would admit of no delay, the dancing-master was obliged to whistle 
for his pupils.” 

From this sketch of the system of education ew og in the French service, 
its superiority to that adopted in our army is clearly perceptible. Attendance 
to receive instruction is compulsory ; genius is discovered, and talents are 
developed. Knowledge is communicated to such as are desirous of receiving 
it—and forced upon those who are too indolent or too idle spontaneously to 
seek its acquisition. The soldier in his humblest grade commences prepara- 
tion for his advent to the highest dignities of his profession. And should he, 
either from inability to succeed, or indisposition to continue a military 

‘areer, quit the service on the termination of his congé, he returns to his 
village better instructed than when he left it, and carries into his domestic 
circle not only the information of a travelled and comparatively well-educated 
man, but, in addition, a professional knowledge which renders him a source 
of future strength to his country, should it be provoked to war, or menaced 
with invasion. There is in each French regiment an institution which not 
only secures an early asylum for the children of poor officers and meritorious 
soldiers, but afterwards qualifies them, by the gift of a superior education, 
to advance in the profession of their fathers, should they be disposed to 
adopt it ; or, if not, fits them for any other calling which may better suit 
their inclination. The “Enfants de troupe” at once enlist our sympathies ; 
for what can be more touching than to see those embryo warriors—the 
pride and care of every soldier in the ranks—marching before the eagles under 
which their fathers fought and conquered? What an endearing epithet is 
the “ Child of the regiment!” and what a proud and independent one too. 
Though in reality supported by the bounty of the state, the boy who bears 
it is supposed to be but the cherished guest and equal of his father’s ancient 
comrades. Assuredly the French exercise more delicacy and judgment in 
the designations of their public institutions, and in the manner in which 
they treat the objects of their benevolence, than we do. They do not parade 
the inmates of their hospitals in outlandish dresses, to have them always 
stared at as the recipients of public relief; neither do they insult poverty by 
adopting the degrading epithet of “ragged” to designate the schools pro- 
vided for its instruction. Their object is to support the spirit and sustain 
the self-respect of those whom misfortune compels to resort to public aid, by 
using a nomenclature which ostensibly renders these institutions but asylums, 
to avail themslves of which the poor are entitled as a matter of right, and 
to which they may have recourse without feeling the blush of shame on their 
face when they name their home of refuge, or their place of education, 

There are twenty-five enfants de troupe attached to every infantry regiment 
(one for each company) ; in the cavalry there is one for each troop ; so that, 
including the guard, the line, engineers, artillery, cavalry, zouaves, spahis, 
foreign legion, and gendarmerie, between six and seven thousand children are 
supported by the state, in a healthy and inexpensive manner. One-third of 
the places are reserved for the children of officers, to the rank of captain 
inclusive. The remaining two-thirds are allotted to the sons of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers. The latter are “ presented” by the colonel of 
the regiment, and appointed by the general commanding the division. The 
former are recommended by the colonel, approved of by the general, and 
admitted after obtaining the sanction of the Minister of War. The children 
may be nominated at two years old, and in that case are allowed to remain 
with their parents until they attain the age of ten ; during that time they 
receive their daily ration of cenentetall pound of bread, and their daily 
pay of 40 centimes (4d.) ; at ten years of age they must join their regiment, 
when they are equipped and clothed in uniform. It is not necessary that 
they should be the children of men who belonged to the pee corps to 
which they are attached, but their fathers must have served in some capacity, 
and be able to produce certificates of good conduct. During their tender years 
those children are daily sent to the municipal schools, where they are taught 
and receive religious instruction ; after their first communion they enter the 
regimental schools; and when qualified to do so, attend lectures at the colleges 
(should there be such) of the garrison towns at which they happen to be 
stationed. At fourteen years of age they are entitled to the full pay of a 
soldier, and they may then become monitors in the regimental schools. At 
seventeen they can engage, and as they are habituated to a military life, they 
generally do so, when, if they have conduct and merit, they rise rapidly, as 
they naturally secure the protection of the colonel, who has known and appreci- 
ated them from theirinfancy. Should they decline to enterthey are dischargedat 
eighteen, and at twenty draw lots for the conscription. The enfants de troupe 
are placed under the immediate charge of the directing officer of the schools : 
he receives their pay, which they are not allowed to touch till they enter the 
ranks ; with it and the proceeds of the bread ration, which the boys are 
unable to consume, he provides them occasional treats and recreations, and 
he always keeps a surplus im hand to secure carriage and creature comforts 
for his little protégées when the regiment changes quarters, the marches being 
in general far too long for their strength. 

From amongst those enfants de troupe have risen some of the brightest 
ornaments of the French army. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATCRDAY, NOVEMBER 24th. 
MONDAY, Open at Nine. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Open 
at Ten. Admission, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. 
SATURDAY. FOURTH WINTER CONCERT. Admission, Half a Crown ; Children, One 
Shilling ; Reserved Seats, Half a Crown extra. 
Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily. 
Beason Tickets, Admitting until 30th April, 1961, 10s. 6d. each. 
BUNDAY. Open, st 1°30, to Shareholders gratuitously, by tickets. 





HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 

Oatram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, 
by T. J. Baxxen, . is still ON VIEW from 9 to 6 o'clock. Admission Free, by Private 
Address Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Picture is brilliantly illuminated 
by artificial light. HAYWARD & LEGGATT, 79, CORNHILL. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, Paper and Envelope Makers. The 


Largest and C Stock in the Kingdom. Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
over Twenty Shillings. Llustrated Price Lists post-free. 
Per Ream. Per Thousand. 
Useful Cream-laid Note ............... 2s. Od. | Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes ... 4s. 64. 
Buperfine thick ditto .................. 3s. 6d. Large Blue Office ditto .................. 4s. 6d. 
Superior Blue Foolscap ............... 10s. 6d. | Best Black-bordered ditto, per Hundred, 1s. 





Sermon Paper, plain, 4s.; ditto, ruled, 5s. per ream. Good Copy Books, 4 pages, 2s. per 
dozen. P. & Co.'s celebra' **School Pens,” only ls. per gross. en-holders, 2s. per gross. 
No Charge for Stamping ; Crest Dies, from 5s.; Business Dies, from 3s. 6d. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STRERT. 


IESSE & LUBIN’'S SWEET SCENTS.—Frangipanni,' Kiss-me-quick, 

White Rose, and others from every flower that breathes a fragrance, in bottles, 2s. 6d. 

each, or three in a case, 7s. Sold every fashionable druggist and perfumer in all parts of the 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Boynp-strext, London. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUD BAWEE, crccccsesvecsessescescecsscvesssese 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
Advertisements exceeding One Column in Width are charged in proportion. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED UP TO EIGHT P.M. ON 'THURSDAYS. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


QUARTERLY. HALF-YEARLY. YEARLY. 
s. d, 8. s. d 
Stamped .............+ DG  covccreccecccecececes DB  rececccccsecesesccese 17 4 
Unstamped ......... DB © senccecsrcsvcesassess G]. G  centacscrsccsersesers 13 0 


Or, Threepence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 


Orders for ‘Tux Loxpow Revixrw axp Weexty Jovenat” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. LirrL8, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
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In the London Gaztte of Tuesday last despatches were published explaining 
satisfactorily the reasons which compelled Lord Elgin to break off negotiations 
with the Chinese commissioners. A draft of a convention had been drawn up, to 
no clause of which had any serious objection been made, excepting to that by 
which it was provided, that of the £2,300,000 sterling declared to be due by 
China to Great Britain, one-eighth should be paid before the evacuation of 
Tien-tsin by the British troops. It was arranged that this document should 
be signed on the 8th Sept. ; but on the 6th the Commissioners alleged that they 
had not full powers. As this assertion could only be attributed to a design 
to create delay, which might throw the expedition into the winter, Lord Elgin, 
with the concurrence of Baron Gros, intimated to them, that in consequence 
of their bad faith in assuming the title of plenipotentiaries, he had deter- 
mined to proceed at once to Tang-chou. On the day before this reso- 
lution was formed, the second division of the English army reached Tien-tsin, 
so that our forces were in the best possible condition for a movement in 
advance. On the 8th the army left Tien-tsin, and on the 11th it reached a 
place called Yang-tsun, forty-five miles from Pekin. Another battle may 
have been fought by this time, although the impression seems to have been 
in the English camp that the Tartars have been too much frightened by our 
artillery at Taku to venture on any further resistance. 

In a former number we referred to the position of the Chinese rebel army 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. Despatches have now been received 
giving the official account of an attack made upon the city on the 18th of 
August last. The rebels, it appears, approached the walls about two o'clock 
on the afternoon of that day, and advanced under cover until they were 
near enough to be fired into with canister and smooth-bore muskets. In 
about two hours they retired. They have since withdrawn to a considerable 
distance from the city. 

The present rebel leader, it appears, was for four years a missionary 
preacher at Hong-Kong. He is said to advocate the introduction into China 
of newspapers and railways, and to be sincerely anxious to raise his country- 
men to the level of the European nations. A reply sent to a notifica- 
tion from the European commanders at Shanghai is a remarkable docu- 
ment, showing, as it does, that the rebels consider themselves a national 
party, entitled to our sympathies, on the ground of a common faith, a 
common desire to promote commerce, and a common cause against the 
Imperialists. 

The news from Italy is of less importance than it has been for some time 








past. We have now a detailed account of the entry of Victor Emmanuel, on 
the 7th current, into Naples. The day was cold and gloomy, thunder 
rolled fiercely, the rain fell in torrents, and a “sirocco wind” scattered the 
flowers, and washed the marbled paper and stucco ornaments from the half. 
finished triumphal arches. The King drove into the city in a carriage with 
Garibaldi at his side, and was cheered enthusiastically, although the crowd 
assembled to greet him stood under umbrellas amid the deluge. With the 
Dictator he proceeded to the Cathedral, where, after visiting the relics of 
Saint Januarius, he heard a Te Deum solemnly celebrated. As Garibaldi 
passed down the aisles, a dense crowd surrounded him, and leaped at him to 
embrace him. Some of his friends tried to keep the people back, but in vain - 
“they kissed him, and hugged him,” says the Times correspondent, “ like 
one of their own saints ;” and shouts of “ VivaGaribaldi!” intermingled with, 
if they did not predominate over, those of “ Viva Vittore Emmanuele !” Op 
the forenoon of the following day, Garibaldi, accompanied by the ministry, 
formally presented to the King the result of the plebiscite ; an act of annexa- 
tion of the two Sicilies to Sardinia was drawn up; and the dictatorship 
having ceased, the provisional government tendered their resignation. On the 
9th, Garibaldi took leave of his friends, and set out for the island of Caprera, 
after receiving from the King, the staff, the officers, and the army in general, 
the most striking demonstrations of sympathy and affection. 

Garabaldi’s appointment as a general in the regular army has appeared 
in the Turin Gazette, it being understood that when the army of the new 
Italian kingdom is organized, he will take a rank in it corresponding with 
that of Marshal of France. Before leaving Naples, he issued a farewell 
proclamation, in which he requests his companions in arms to be ready to 
follow him again in March, 1861, as it is then likely, he adds, prophet- 
ically, that there will be a fresh conflict in Italy of such a magnitude 
that a million of armed men will be required to sustain it. King Victor 
Emmanuel was to have left on the 11th for Sicily ; but his departure in 
the mean time has been adjourned. He has appointed Farini his Lieute- 
tenant-General at Naples, and has named a Lieutenancy Council, in which 
Vintimiglia, Pisanelli, Scialoja, and Poerio are respectively ministers of the 
Interior, Justice, Finance, and Public Instruction. 

The official result of the voting in the Papal States has been published. 
There were in the Marches 133,783 votes for, and 1,212 against annexation ; 
while in Umbria the corresponding numbers were 97,040 and 380. At Ancona 
and Perugia the publication of these figures was celebrated by public rejoicings. 

Letters from Gaeta, dated Sunday last, state that Francis II. had refused 
to evacuate the town. <A telegram from Naples, dated Wednesday last, adds 
that the garrison was reduced to 3,000 men; that one regiment and two 
companies of Bourbon troops had been made prisoners by the Sardinians ; 
and that the Royalists still encamped outside the fortress had proposed to 
surrender. Spanish and Portuguese frigates had arrived on a mission, a 
Prussian general having also made his appearance at the court of the 
ex-King. 

The Giornale de Roma states, that no less than 30,000 men of the Neapo- 
litan army, recently entered the Pontifical territory, in order that they might 
remain faithful to the king, Francis II. The Pope directed that they should 
be supplied with food and lodgings. 

According to a despatch from Naples to Turin, promulgated in the latter 
city on the 8th, Francis IT. has been advised by the admirals of the foreign 
fleets to leave Gaeta, a statement likely to be true, as an understanding is 
said to have been come to between France and Russia. 

The Russian ministers at foreign courts have received a circular from St. 
Petersburg, which repudiates the ideas attributed to the Russian Gover- 
ment, of wishing to uphold the principle of legitimacy at all hazards, and 
without regard to the requirements of the age. The document suggests the 
expediency of assembling a congress, to establish a new basis of public and 
international law. 

The Presse of Wednesday last, announces that the Empress of the French 
left Paris on the morning of that day for Scotland. The Duchess of Hamilton, 
being a Princess of Baden, and a cousin of Louis Napoleon, and of the Empress 
herself, on the mother’s side, the world may so far account for this somewhat 
eccentric excursion. 

The King of Siam has declared war against the Emperor of Annam, 
who is now at war with France and Spain. 

Discontent still prevails in Hungary. It is asserted that out of its 
15,000,000 of inhabitants 14,000,000 are dissatisfied with the patent, and 
claim a total restitution of national rights as the only condition of reconcilia- 
tion with the Hapsburgs. In the mean time, however, twenty-five of the 
Palatines or municipal bodies named by the Emperor, have agreed to act 
under the privileges conferred upon them in the new charter. A Prussian 
paper states that attempts have been made secretly to introduce arms and 
ammunition to the Austrian ports of the Adriatic, and thence to transport 
them by agents into Hungary and Poland. English vessels coming from Hull 
and Newcastle are said to be engaged in this contraband trade. 

The intelligence from New Zealand is of a gloomy character. The 
insurgents, however, have ceased to commit murders ; active military opera 
tions having been commenced on the 10th of September last. Still no 
decisive victory has yet been gained over them, and they are conducting 
their defensive operations very warily. Strange to say, although armed only 
with fowling-pieces, and flint and steel muskets, and obliged to use bolts of 
iron-wood for ammunition, they are able to keep the English troops 
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at bay, but ill-timed scruples are partly the cause of British want of 
success. Fortunately the malcontents have not been joined by the native 
tribes in other parts of the island, who remain peaceable, industrious, and 
friendly. 


The Lord Mayor's day was kept this year with more than usual pomp— 
the Rifle Volunteers having added a new feature to the customary pageant. 
At the banquet, which took place in the evening, the Count de Persigny, 
referring to the still existing mistrust between England and France, 
remarked that he could see no reason for even anticipating any real 
hostility between the two nations. The inhabitants of both countries, 
in his opinion, are every day becoming more and more convinced 
that everything may be lost, while there is nothing to be gained, by fresh 
struggles ; and the economical revolution accomplished in France by 
the Emperor is destined more firmly to establish peace, when its vast 
bearing is generally understood in England. Lord Palmerston spoke 
hopefully of the present state of affairs. He expressed his gratification at 
not having this year to dispel any gloomy forebodings. He trusted that the 
example nobly set by the Emperor of the French, of giving full effect to dif- 
ferent theories of trade, would be followed by other governments of the con- 
tinent not yet so far advanced in enlightenment. 

At. the dinner of the London Salters’ Company, which took place on 
Wednesday night, Lord John Russell vindicated the policy adopted by this 
country in Italy, and urged the importance of our not judging too heartily the 
course taken by Lord Elgin in China. Lord Palmerston, in his speech on 
the same occasion, referred to the gratifying fact that the Americans had 
not received the Prince of Wales as if he were a stranger belonging to 
another land, but as if he had been a citizen of their own republic. 

The Commercial Treaty seems to meet with great favour from the Chambers 
of Commerce in varieus parts of the country. It does not, however, receive 
universal approbation, even among liberal politicians. Mr. Edward Ellice 
has addressed to his constituents in Coventry a letter in reply to a com- 
munication from the Mayor, in which he disapproves very strongly of the 
financial policy of the last Session. Referring to the treaty, an arrangement, 
in his opinion, incompatible with the principles on which our commercial 
legislation has hitherto proceeded, he animadverts upon its utter neglect 
of equivalents and precautions, which there was not the slightest reason to 
believe might not have been obtained and provided. In saying so, he refers 
more especially to the silk trade. 

A meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on Wed- 
nesday morning, to confer with Mr. Morley of London on the prospects of 
Bankruptcy Lew Reform, at which a resolution was passed, expressing the 
satisfaction with which those present had learned that the Government were 
to introduce a bill on the subject early next session. 

Mr. Bright has returned to the subject of Parliamentary reform. He has 
just addressed a long letter to a spinner in Blackburn, in which he deplores 
the prevalent ignorance of political economy, and endeavours to show that 
strikes and the antagonism of labour and capital originate in the exclusion of 
the working classes from the franchise. 

While Mr. Bright has sought to explain the spirit of discontent among 
our working classes, Mr. Sharman Crawford has been trying to prove that 
his countrymen have never cherished feelings of hostility to England. He 
has done so in a letter on the Volunteer movement, addressed to the secretary 
of a committee appointed for the purpose of raising a rifle corps in Ireland. 
He thinks that the decision of the House of Commons on Colonel French’s 
motion was a stigma on his country, most unjustly affixed ; the history of the 
Volunteer movements during the last eighty-two years furnishing no reason 
why Irishmen should be denied a privilege conferred on Scotchmen and 
Englishmen. 

A disgraceful Orange riot occurred at Belfast, on Tuesday last, at a 
religious meeting. The Bishop of the diocese, who was present, was com- 
pelled to retire, in consequence of the abusive language used against him ;— 
the offence he had given being that he had inhibited a clergyman from 
preaching on an Orange anniversary. 

Mr. Train has been more fortunate in Lambeth than in Marylebone. 
The committee appointed to visit Birkenhead and to consider his scheme for 
forming a street railway between Westminster-bridge and Kennington-gate, 
have given in a report strongly urging its adoption. On Wednesday evening 
there was a meeting of the representative council, at which Mr. Train 
stated that the opposition to his system at Birkenhead was exclusively directed 
against the running of the cars on Sundays. 

The Ethiope, West-African mail steamer, arrived at Liverpool on Friday 
last. It appears that the slave-trade has been carried on with great activity 


] ° yy , . 
during the last few m« ‘ en calculate + the New York als | - : . 
~ Swchigs months. It has been calculated by the New York journals | ness, except to supply immediate wants has been done, and prices are not altered. 


that 30,000 slaves have been landed in Cuba since the beginning of the year, | 


and the accuracy of this statement is confirmed by the information now 
brought from Africa. Dr. Baikie and his exploring party are at the con- 
fluence of the Niger, and in good health. 

On the morning of the 9th current, Prince Alfred arrived at Plymouth 
from his African tour. 

The prolonged passage of the Hero on her homeward voyage with the Prince 
of Wales from America caused considerable alarm in the beyinning of the 
week,—although many reasons have rendered it unprobable that any accident 


has happened. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





On Thursday the Bank of England again raised its minimum rate of discount 
from 5 to 6 per cent. Perhaps our readers may remember that more than a month 
ago a city correspondent of ours recommended that the rate, which stood at 4, 
should at once be raised to 5; and had his suggestion been then folldwed, these 
successive rises from 4 to 4}, to 5, and now to 6, might have been avoided, saving 
commerce from the teasing uneasiness of these repeated changes. It is stated 
with complete confidence that these changes are all the consequence of the Bank 
of France having commissioned its agents to transmit it £1,000,000 of gold, and 
thus our remark last week, that the demand of a foreign bank for gold was 
affecting all our commerce, is fully confirmed. 

We have, in another place, explained why we believe that this great annoyance 
to trade is caused entirely and exclusively by our own legislative restrictions, and 
not by any increased demand for capital; and, quite consistently with this, the 
Daily News of Thursday observed, that if the Bank meant to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Act of 1844, it would raise the rate. It is, therefore, simply to mect 
the requirements of the Act that the Bank raises the rate; and a pretty Act it is 
which ordains a curtailment of the credit currency of the empire to the extent of 
£1,000,000, because the Bank of France takes 1,000,000 of gold out of 
the country. Because we lose this sum in gold, an equal amount of credit 
currency is extinguished. Like the Daily News, we say that the Bank has only 
raised the rate that it may comply with the exigencies of the Act ; and looking to 
the diminution of the resources of the Bank, which we elsewhere advert to, we 
cast no blame whatever on the Bank. The whole blame for all the inconvenience 
which commerce may suffer from its conduct is due to the Legislature which com- 
pels it so to act. 

We cannot, perhaps, better explain some of these inconveniences, than by 
quoting a passage from the Thursday’s City article of the Times. “ The rise in the 
value of money (rate of discount) checks the upward tendency of foreign produce, 
and especially of the great staples now most in demand—corn and cotton, Of 
course it is an annoyance to the dealers in those articles, to be exposed to the 
effects of an unexpected depreciation in prices; but, for the nation at large, the 
result cannot be otherwise than beneficial.” So the merchants who are engaged 
in supplying us with corn and cotton, and who have sent out large orders for 
those articles, are to lose their fair profits by this unexpected depreciation of 
price—if any occur—and by the rise in the rate of discount which they must pay 
on all the additional capital they invest in the purchase. To deprive them of their 
fair rewards cannot be just, nor can it contribute to increase the supply of the 
articles. To us indeed it seems a great injustice that the men who entered into 
large operations for importing corn or cotton two months ago, when the rate of 
discount was at 4 per cent., with a good prospect of it so remaining, as far as 
they could calculate the probable relations of capital and enterprise, shall find 
themselves, perhaps, losers by their operations, in consequence of the operation 
of an Act of Parliament worked by the Bank of France. 
of price expected and the increase in the rate of discount, must check their 
operations, and lessen the imports of corn and cotton, not to the advantage, 
but greatly to the disadvantage of the public, as well as the merchants. 
All the reports from the different markets, concur in representing the rise 
in the rate of discount as causing great disturbance, and by that neither 


Both the depreciation 


merchants nor the public can be benefited. 

It may be true, as our contemporary says, that moneyed capitalists “ are 
reaping higher remuneration for the use of their money,” but they and their pro- 
perty are insignificant compared to the vast amount of business which will be 
deranged and taxed to benefit them. The monopolist banks will profit much 
by the rise, and surely nothing worse could be said of the act than that it 
enriches these rich and little-labouring capitalists at the expense of many poor 
and industrious traders. Our principal complaint of the act is that is was devised 
by a moneyed capitalist in order to protect and enrich his class ; and was blindly 
adopted by a confiding and not well-informed legislature. 

The stock market and the railway share market have been among the first 
to suffer. The funds have fallen in consequence from } to §, which, on the mass of 
funded property amounts toa large sum. Railway shares, though the traffic 
returns for the week show in almost every instance an increase in the present 
year, have fallen from } to 1 per cent., and the holders of railway property 
who may be obliged just now to sell may lose a considerable sum. In 
truth, the rise in the rate of discount affects more or less all property except 
that in land, and is at all times to be deprecated except when it arises from an 
actual deficiency of capital in relation to the demand,—a sign of extended enter- 
prise in progress of adding to the wealth of the community. 

In the week the corn market has been unsteady, and prices have, on the whole, 
declined. The trade has been dull. 

The produce markets, which were generally looking upwards, have felt the 
influence of the money market, and have been dull. Comparatively little busi- 
Rice is an exception, for which the demand continues to be active. This, in fact, 
generally varies as the price of corn varies, while other colonial produce varies 
inversely to the price of corn. 

We see no alteration to notice in the provision markets. 
supplied, consumption continues good, and prices are steacly. 
the country we see no sign whatever of any kind of excess in trading. 
Business is everywhere conducted with activity, but with prudence. Some 
persons are perhaps frightened by the sudden action of the Bank, and may 
have in consequence hastened on their operations, or refrained from operating ; 
but regularity and steadiness are now the general features of trade, 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XIX. 


MR. WAGSTAFFE’S OPINIONS OF ENGLISH GENTLEMEN “OF THE OLD SCIIOOL,” 
AND THEIR MODERN SUBSTITUTES. 


Ir is my opinion that the class of men known under the generic appella- 
tim of “English gentlemen of the old school” is fast dying out ; that few 
spécimens survive ; that “ gents” are as rapidly displacing them as slop-work 
is displacing honest workmanship; and that character amongst us is as 
extensively veneered as furniture. It may be the acerbity born of my gout— 
or it may be purely the result of my unprejudiced observation of men and 
manners, Which leads me to declare that a real and true gentleman bids fair 
to become as scarce in the nineteenth century as a dodo or an ichthyosaurus. 
But such is my belief, and I stick to it. Every age and every people have 
their own notions of the costume, the manners, the conversation, and the 
character of a gentleman. Costume, manners, conversation, and character, 
are all, though not equally, changeable ; but yet the essentials of a true 
gentlemen remain for ever the same, irrespective of time and circumstance, 
just as a man is a man, whatever may be his clime, his behaviour, or his 
creed. It is easy to feel what a gentleman is, but not easy to define what he 
ought to be. One savage, without either dress or manners, may be more of a 
gentleman than another savage equally unprovided with a dress coat or a 
code of etiquette. The king and chief magistrate of a rich and highly- 
civilized Christian nation, whose dress, manners, and conversation, are 
unexceptionable, and who onght to be a gentleman, may perhaps be a black- 
guard. A low fellow, with none of the characteristics of a gentleman, except 
his dress, may be an earl, or the son of an earl ; and the gardener in a fustian 
jacket, who trims the earl’s roses and smooths his lawns for three shillings a 
day, may in everything, save his jacket, be worth a thousand of him. What, 
then, is a gentleman? It is an easy question to ask, but a difficult one to 
answer. What is honour? What is value? What is poetry? Though most 
people can feel, few can define any of these things ; and the short answer to 
the first question is simply this :—“ a gentleman is a gentleman.” 

Let me try to define him by a few negatives as well as positives. 
of his costume. 
He must neither be meanly nor magnificently dressed. He must not 
wear gaudy and incongruous colours, or affront the eyes of onlookers 
with jewellery and finery. He must not affect eccentricity, or singularity ; 
or dress himself in such a manner as to cause the vulgar to stare, or the 
judicious to grieve as he passes by. He must dress as Polonius (not 
at all a fool, though every actor who plays the part endeavours to make 
him so) advised his son Laertes to dress—in golden words of true wisdom. 
But dress, though it be the first and most obvious, is the least characteristic 
of the gentleman. In his manners he must not think himself the principal 
person in the world, the kingdom, or the company ; but without parade of 





Firstly, 





He must not be dirty, negligent, or slovenly, in his person. | 


_ school gives himself no such trouble. 


i 
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case may be, to high aristrocratic rank. But there is a rank above all aristo. 
cracy—but not forbidden to the aristocracy—which declares that the true 
gentleman shall tower above every one who is not a gentleman, be the latter 
emperor or king, prince or duke, earl or baron. Queen Victoria could make 
John Wagstaffe a duke, if it pleased her,—and me ; but she could not make 
me a gentleman, if nature, education, and refinement of life, manners, and 
conversation, had not done me the good office. My power over my own rank 
is greater than the Queen’s; and every man can say the same, for it is ip 
everybody's power to elevate himself to the moral peerage, and to become a 
gentleman; even although Fortune should have compelled him to sit on g 
high stool in a merchant’s office—to hammer in a smithy—or to swelter at 
the plough-tail. 

The man of independent mind is, as Burns says, “ king of men ;” but it is 
not enough to be a king without being a gentleman ;—and what I take to be 
at the foundation of the gentlemanly character, as well as independence of 
mind, is the justifiable pride that flows from well-founded self-respect, in 
addition to a manly, tolerant, christian respect for other people. To 
believe with Pope— 


** That every woman is at heart a rake,” 


is to bea “gent” ora “snob” only. To believe that every man is a knaye 
until you discover him to be honest, is also the characteristic of the gent and 
the low fellow. Such a man must be measured by his own standard, and by 
that he is self-convicted and self-condemned. 

The gentleman of the old school was more particularly distinguishable from 
the gentleman of the new school, by his behaviour to women. The “ gent,” 
or the incomplete, imperfect, gentleman of our day, thinks too often that 
silly speeches and unmeaning compliments addressed to women, are sufficient 
to prove his courtesy and his gallantry. But without proper deference and 
respect, gallantry is an offence to the right-minded woman. The gentleman 
of the old school never passed a lady of his acquaintance in the street, and 
received a smile or a nod of recognition, without taking his hat off. If she 
stayed to speak to him, he held his hat in his hand all the time, and would 
no more have thought of putting it on his head until after her departure, 
than he would have thought of putting it on in the middle of the church 
service, or in the presence of his sovereign. The gentleman of the new 
He does not treat a lady as if she were 
his social superior, but, at most, places her on an equality of courtesy with 
the man with whom he has dined or played at billiards at the club, or with 
whom he has had a betting transaction at the races. To the gentleman of 


the old school “ every woman was a lady,” though she were but the chamber- 


humility (which is in itself an offence), he must think himself the last,—or, | 


at all events, he must act as if he thought so. He must not fail in deferential 
politeness, either to man or woman. 
were his inalienable right. He must not at table, or elsewhere, commit acts 
which, though they may be harmless in themselves, are contrary to the 
prevalent notions of his time and country. A hundred years ago a gentleman 
might get drunk after dinner without losing his social position ; but to any 
one aspiring in our day to that high and illustrious rank, the slightest 


As soon as the flaw is known, he becomes a low snob thenceforth and for 
ever. To be loud in talk is almost as great a derogation from the ideal of the 
character as to be “loud” in costume—{I know that the word is a slang 
word, but it expresses a meaning not to be reached even by a periphrasis, 
and may, for that reason, be looked upon leniently.) To hear one man’s 
voice overriding every other’s, and one man’s opinions thundered into the 
ears of people too timid—too indolent—or too courteous, to do battle with 
a Stentor—is fatal to Stentor’s claims to be considered a gentleman. 

And quite as essential as manners to the perfection of the character is 
conversation. A man in the dress and with the manners of a gentleman 
must not talk vulgarly, indecently, obscenely, irreverently, or even ignorantly 
(if the ignorance be very gross) without forfeiture of the rank to which his 
dress and his manners would seem to entitle him. 

But granting all these three essentials ;—the would-be gentleman is not a 
gentleman if his heart be wrong. 
grace—conversation isa charm; but these three may be possessed in all 


asible perfecti r § F; : > ine i ‘ . 
possitte perfection by a Gisckganrd. But these three combined with s noble | and pen—and with all due courtesy of battle,—against every oncomer, that 


heart and a sound judgment—the one balancing the other—combine 
to form the true gentleman, whether he be a Christian, a Mussulman, or a 
Parsee. And withont the first three, as I have said before, the untutored 
savage may, in his simple manner, be very much of a gentleman, while his 
civilized compecr, who possesses them, may be very much the contrary. 
Pope has said that— 
“Worth makes the man, but want of it the fellow,” 
And Burns has said, in language still more emphatic :— 


“ A king can mak’ a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might 
Guid faith ! he mannua fa’ that.’ ” 


Bat more than this may be said. A king’s or a queen's sword laid over a 
man’s shoulder, or a piece of parchment signed by a king or a queen, or by 
a minister acting with royal authority, may elevate John, or Thomas, as the 


He must not take the first place, as if it © 
_ either with Christianity or gentlemanliness. 


maid, or the washerwoman, “and every lady was a princess.” And if she 
happened to be old, his manner was still more courteous, and his conversation 
still more tenderly respectful towards her than if she were young. Is it 
generally so in our day? I am afraid not; and I take it upon myself to 
assert, that the men of the present age do not, as a rule, respect women half 
so much as their fathers and grandfathers did ; and that the estimate they 
form of the feminine character is much more Mahometan than is consistent 
And this lies, I think, at the 


' very root of the evil, and forms the great distinction between the “ gent” and 


the gentleman. 
To protest that a true gentleman has no faults and no vices, would be to 


| protest too much. Such a man would be 
tendency to drunkenness at table, or anywhere else, is fatal to his pretension. | 


‘*¢ The perfect monster, whom the world ne’er saw,” 


and which the world would not like if it did see. The true gentleman, 
if he have any vices, will strive to combat them, or, if his physical be stronger 
than his moral or spiritual nature, he will deplore his own weaknesses, even 
while yielding to them, but will certainly not exhibit them to the gaze of the 
public, or boast and brag of them as if they were things not only to be 
admired, but to be commended. In addition to the one great fault of want of 
due respect for women, there are three failings observable in the behaviour of 
men who move in the social ranks where gentlemen ought to be found, which 


| are ostentatiously thrust before the public eye, and every one of which dero- 
| gates, more or less, from the beauty and completeness of the gentlemanly 


| character. 


These are, the habitual use of slang words, the practice of betting, 
and public indulgence in tobacco-smoking. Few will be found to gainsay 
the ungentlemanliness of the two first of these habits, or to deny that they 


D | should be consigned to the “ gents” as distinguished from the gentlemen ; but 
ress is an ornament—manners are a 


I expect that I shall be met with indignant denials upon the third point. I 


| re-assert it nevertheless, and will now and hereafter maintain, with tongue 








smoking, if it be done at all, ought to be done in the privacy of the smoking- 
room in a tavern, or club, or at a man’s own fireside. To import the practice 
into the street, or the public conveyance, is an ungentlemanly act, for this 
reason, that it is selfish, and may incommode, distress, and annoy others, who 
may have no means of escape from the infliction. 

If people of refined manners and delicate minds do not consider it propeT 
to eat or drink in the streets, neither ought they to smoke in the streets. 
But eating or drinking in a public thoroughfare, vulgar as such acts must be 
considered, would in one respect be less offensive than smoking. They would 
not force the onlookers to inhale impurity from the common atmosphere, 
whereas the smoker compels the unhappy non-smoker, who is placed in 


| too close contiguity with him, to breathe an air which another person 


| has defiled. 
' scattering assafcetida, to invade the unoffending noses of the by-passers ; 


It would not be a gentlemanly act to walk the streets 
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neither would it be gentlemanly, for a man’s own pleasure, to go about 


beating a gong, blowing a cracked trumpet, or in other way offending the ears. 


of the innocent lieges. And if not in these cases, can it be right in the 
smoker, for the sake of his own personal indulgence, to offend the nostrils of 
women and children, and of all the free citizens who hate smoke, and whose 
stomachs revolt at it? A man may be partial to chicken or to beef, to beer 
or to grog; but if he consume either in the public ways, instead of retiring 
to his own home to indulge in it, he shows himself to be a vulgar snob. 
And if such indulgences are so selfishly vulgar, is not that in tobacco-smoke 
equally so? John Wagstaffe, at all events, is of the opinion that it is ; and 
he will adhere to his opinion, though he should stand for ever in a glorious 
minority of “ One” upon the question. 

Cleanliness and purity of heart, of manners, of conversation, and of person ; 
respect for God’s image in himself as well as in others, independently of all 
considerations of rank or fortune, added to the polish acquired by learning on 
the one hand, and by intercourse with cultivated society on the other ;—these 
in harmonious combination, form the external and the internal characteristics 
of the true gentleman. Where—oh! where is such a person to be found? 
John Wagstaffe knows about a dozen, and if he can discover a thirteenth, he 
will cheerfully make a pilgrimage to the Land’s End, or to John o’Groats, to 
shake hands with him. 








MEN OF MARK.—No. X. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


[Who and what is Mazzini, whose name is so often in men’s mouths? 
We requested a valued friend and correspondent, who has been acquainted 
with him for years, to answer the question for us, and the following is his 
reply. Our readers will thank us, we believe, for enabling them to look upon 
this portrait of an eminent man, drawn by a friendly pencil ; for he has been 
so often portrayed by his enemies, and painted en noir, that it is well for 
the sake of contrast, if for no higher purpose, to see that he can be painted 
en couleur de rose. If Garibaldi has been the hand, Mazzini has been the 
brain of Italy; and, as such, he is one of the most remarkable men of our 
age, whatever opinion his foes may have formed of his character. And in 
the present, and perhaps in any time, to be without enemies is not to be 
‘a Man of Mark,” whatever philanthropists may urge to the contrary. ] 








To win recognition from the bitterest and most calumnious of opponents, to 
have the work of a life acknowledged by those most interested in thwarting it and 
most careful to deny its worth, to be crowned with oak and laurel by the most 
relnctant hands ; this is the rare fate of Giuserprpe Mazzini. Ceaselessly and reck- 
lessly vilified by journals, mobbed and threatened even in newly-liberated Naples, 
proscribed by the Piedmontese statesman, and hated by the French Emperor, 
the humble yet great Italian holds his place; is still lovingly and reverentially 
owned by victorious Garibaldi as the Father of Italy ; while the Constitutionnel, 
speaking with authority, gives an Imperial adhesion to his “ dream” of Italian 
unity; and the Times endorses that adhesion, though with the grudging—“ This 
is a truth, let it come from what quarter it may.” -Once before, the spirit 
of truth compelled by a stronger power, had slipped out between slanders those 
few notable words which do homage at once to his power and to his nobility, 
—‘* Mazzini’s hiding-place is in the heart of every Italian, and there his enemies 
will one day find him.” 

Just thirty years ago, a young man of five-and-twenty, a law-student, and the 
son of a physician in Genoa, was arrested in Piedmont, on suspicion of Carbo- 
narism,—such Carbonarism as the King of Piedmont himself had professed only 
ten years before. In prison his thoughts were of the passing revolutions in France 
and Poland; and he came out, after some few months, to begin his life of exile 
and his apostleship, by founding the association of “ La Giovine Italia,” starting 
at the same time, and under the san® title, at Marseilles, a monthly journal, 
treating of the political, moral, and literary condition of Italy,—in a word, a 
revolutionary journal, aiming at Italian regeneration. Thirty years of martyrdom, 
of unflagging zeal, marvellous activity, and incessant self-sacrifice, and the boy’s 
dream becomes a European necessity, something more than that,—* henceforth 
for the interest of Europe.” 

So much, at least, must be conceded to Mazzini, however widely we may differ 
from his views, and whatever strictures we may feel inclined to pass upon his con- 
duct in the several cireumstances of his career. His stern republicanism may be 
pronounced chimerical; his carelessness of political means and parties, and his 
distrust of princes and diplomatists, may seem unwise, and for a while brand him 
with the stigma of “The Impracticable;” we may doubt his policy and dis- 
approve his alliances or his enmities; but, after all, we must allow that the work 
he set himself to do—which for twenty years was almost only his—is done, and 
his prophecy fulfilled. His worst enemies must bow their heads to that. 

And his friends may also be content with it. To them, however, he is indeed the 
prophet in the completest sense of the word: with all its holiness, all its dignity, 
and all its more than royal claim to allegiance and to worship. No man ever won 
more ardent love, more thorough trust and following. From the noble boy- 
brothers Bandiera, who, penetrated by his doctrines, could only—even against his 
persuasion*—devote their lives as an example to their countrymen ; to old Foresti 
—Pellico’s fellow-prisoner at Speilberg,—whose first act upon being liberated was 
to seek the Apostle, and offer him his service; and yet more recently to Pisacane, 
leading that forlorn hope which was the summoning of Sicily and the first note 
of Garibaldi’s triumph; men of all ages and all classes and conditions have 
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gathered to him, like warriors round a beacon, ready and determined—a brother- 
hood of most devoted chivalry. And not alone by his Italians is he loved and 
honoured. Carlyle spoke out for him in Englandgsixteen years ago, such words 
of hearty and well.judging praise as, on the score of personal character, should 
have shut the mouth of any honest enemy for ever. The one noblest. Fronehman 
of them all, good old Lamennais, was his closest friend and comrade. “The Poles 
loved him as only exiles love, and esteemed him beyond all men. Those who 
have known him intimately, speak of him with more than womanly affection. For 
he himself loves and trusts; and love and trust ever command their like. 

Thirty years a conspirator! and yet his trustfulness is almost child-like. This 
is the secret of his wonderful escapes from danger; for his fearlessness and 
daring are not doubted, whatever his opponents may say. In Marseilles, 
the police of the citizen-king could not for a whole twelvemonth track him, 
though his Italian propagandism never halted. In Switzerland and in England 
the hired assassin, face to face with him, quailed, confessed, and asked for pardon. 
In Paris or in Genoa, under double sentence of death from Charles Albert, and 
wanted by the imperial police, he went and came, as his presence was necessary, 
and no man stayed him. Only he was not so incapable a general, while he con- 
fronted peril, to foolishly gave himself up to those who sought his ruin. Royal 
Saul never called young David cowardly for hiding in the caverns of Adullam ; 
and none who ever stood beside Mazzini, ever thought of his being charged with 
cowardice. How Garibaldi, the generous, the brave to very recklessness, would 
laugh to hear his friend accused of selfish fear; the friend of whom Garibaldi’s 
own general, Medici, a hero too, wrote, in 1849,—* His conduct has been for us, 
who were witnesses of it, a proof that to the great qualities of the citizen Mazzini 
joins the courage and intrepidity of the soldier.’’. Medici writes this in telling of 
Garibaldi’s advance on Monza, just previous to the capitulation of Milan, in which 
advance, and afterward during the retreat to Como, Mazzini served as a private 
soldier. ‘ In this march, full of difficulty and danger, in the midst of continual 
alarms” (Medici is now speaking of the retreat), “the strength of soul, the 
intrepidity, the decision, which Mazzini possesses in so remarkable a degree, 
and of which he afterward gave so many proofs at Rome, never failed him, and 
excited the admiration of the bravest.” 

It was during this march that he gave up his cloak to one of the young Volun- 
teers more slightly habited than himself. The same tender solicitude for others 
was evinced at Rome, where he found time on one occasion to take an English 
family to the palace-top, and showed them the city defences, in order to allay 
their fears. His firmness and tact in moments of difficulty are equally remark- 
able. Once a deputation from some part of Rome demanded of him an interview, 
requiring the dismissal of the “ military staff.’ ‘ From whom did they come?” 
he asked. “ From the people.” ‘ Well, he was the people’s servant, but not 
their slave. If the people trusted him, well and good, he would do his best; if 
not, they could withdraw the authority with which they had invested him. But 
when they said the people, how many had deputedthem?” ‘ Some few hundreds 
only.” ‘Some few hundreds,” he remarked, “were not the People; but he 
would listen even to the few. Which members of the military staff did they wish 
dismissed, and what the complaints against them?’’ The complainants did not 
even know who constituted the staff; their objections were only general ; they saw 
their error, and retired. But perhaps the most striking of all aneedotes con- 
cerning him is that of his behaviour after the French had entered Rome; when, 
to prove that his power had not been maintained by terror, and also to observe the 
bearing of his Romans, he for several days walked unarmed and unprotected 
through the streets, till his friends told him he was mad. But no man touched 
him, or said evil word. Even the French soldiers were awed by the sublime 
spectacle of that pale, worn, grey man (his hair grizzled with the past month’s 
anxiety and toil) walking amidst them, severe and silent, like the Ghost of the 
Republic. 

In private life, Mazzini is a true gentleman, with a ready courtesy and genial 
warmth of expression that wins regard upon the instant. He is no orator, as Kossuth 
is; but in the midst of a few friends, none is more eloquent, or pours himself in a 
conversation more rich and various. At the same time he is singularly unobtrusive, 
and averse to anything like show or notoriety. His mode of life is of the simplest, 
His lodging was for years in London one little room, where he supported himself 
by his unpolitical writings. His little patrimony he gave to the Italian cause. 
He, to whom thousands have intrusted their lives and fortunes, whose means 
only of late were said to be equal to Garibaldi’s ; who was able but recently to fit 
out two expeditions to the Roman states (suppressed by the Piedmontese autho- 
rities) ; he knows no luxury or self-indulgence except his cigar—his one constant 
companion—his only housemate and consoler. 

In person Mazzini is rather below the middle height, slight, and spare (in youth, 
like our own Milton, he is said to have been exceedingly beautiful), with a small but 
finely-proportioned head ; eyes like coals of fire ; black hair (prematurely grey since 
the occupation of Rome by the French); a face sad and lofty, not so stern as 
Dante’s, but full of heroic gentleness; and a hand that grasps you with right 
Saxon heartiness. That is the outward presentment of the man who has set his 
stamp upon Europe—a stamp such as none has set since Loyola; a man whom, 
if it please you, you may compare with Loyola for his will, and for his strength of 
character, and for his genius in organizing and commanding men ; but not forthe 
fierce licentiousness of Ignatius’s early days, nor for the perversity of intellect 
which made the Spaniard seek his good in that strange raising of the devil so 
banefully known to the world as Jesuitism. For Mazzini’s private life has been 
always pure—irreproachable in everything; and his public creed, consistently 
acted out, has been ever the doing good only by good means. 

On that question of continual, however. hopeless, insurrection which Mazzini 
inculcated, two opinions may be held, even as a mere matter of policy. While 
Cavour and his constitutional admirers represent it as impeding the progress of 
Italian freedom, Mazzini’s friends on the other hand insist that it has prepared, 
and been the best, and indeed the necessary preparation for all that has been 
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accomplished. It is, indeed, hard in the long series of unsuccessful enterprises 
in Italy-—blamed because unsuccessful—to find one looking more forlornly hope- 
legs at the outset than that which but a few months since had its poor beginning 
upon the coast of Sicily. That, too, it is said, was in the Mazzini programme, 
And is not the blood of the martyrs the seed of the church? Verily, it was in 
the beginning, and shall be. 

Of Mazzini’s public acts and written works we need not give a detailed account. 
It is the old history of apostolic endeavour; his writings a tissue of protests 
against present wrong and teachings of a higher future; his deeds a series of 
plots, if you will, of conspiracies, and insurrections. In 1831-2 he organized his 
“ Young Italy,” from Marseilles, flooding Italy with pamphlets, through the aid of 
Italian merchant seamen touching at that port. In 1834 he planned the expedi- 
tion into Savoy. Immediately after that failure, he, in conjunction with his 
Polish friends, founded the “ Association of Young Europe,” as the nucleus of a 
new holy alliance of the peoples. In 1837, hunted out of Italy, France, and 
Switzerland, he came to England, and remained here, “conspiring,” till the 
revolution of ’48. In February, 1849, he was elected a member of the Tuscan 
provisional government; and on the 29th of March, 1849, ascended the Capitol, 
to stand before the world as Roman triumvir. The acts of that triumvirate are 
matters of history. Worthy of the most heroic days of the Eternal City, they 
testify at once to the greatness and capacity of the statesman, and the magna- 
nimity of the man. This was his success, a successful combination, however 
transient. And yet he oversteps success to the one grand height beyond. 
Grander even than triumph, so far as he is personally concerned, is the self- 
abnegation of his recent letter to Victor Emmanuel. As, during the Milanese 
campaign, he, the republican, arid, for his murdered friend Ruffini’s sake, the 
personal foe of Charles Albert, kept his republicanism in leash, and stood, as 
faithful henchman might, beside the king while fighting honestly for Italy, so 
now, let who will declare to the contrary, he gives up all for Italian unity, ready, 
in his most patriotic self-sacrifice, and, let it be said also, in his faith in God’s 
providence, to renounce that dearer “dream” of Italian republicanism, as the 
price of a really united Italy, an Italy strong enough to live her own life, what- 
ever that may be. How great that sacrifice, only those who have shared his 
dream can in any wise appreciate. 

The great outward deeds of the world shadow and eclipse all else. Art, science, 
literature, all are dwarfed before the giant strife of peoples for their liberties, or 
that of nation pitted against nation, albeit in the vulgarest of kingly wars. So 
we have spoken only of the politician. But Mazzini would have been notable 
under any circumstances. Master of his own Italian, at the same time thoroughly 
conversant with European literature, he is not only the commentator upon Dante, 
but also, or rather was before 1848, an esteemed contributor to the highest and 
most thoughful periodicals of France and England. He could spare time from 
politics to provide for the relief and education of poor organ-grinding boys in 
London ; and from political polemics, to write in his Apostolato Popolare, for the 
benefit of Italian workmen, a sermon “On the Duties of Man”’ of which Kingsley 
or Maurice would be proud. There is no such masterly exposition of the errors 
and shortcomings of the Economic and the Socialist Schools, as that contributed 
by him to the columns of the People’s Jowrnal; nor any so profound criticism on 

‘arlyle as his in the Westminster Review. His République et Royauté en Italie 
is one of the very few good histories that exist. In all things, indeed, Mazzini is 
a man of mark, and what is better, a man of worth. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

Tue Empress Eugénie arrived at Claridge’s Hotel this’ afternoon from Dover, 
en route for Hamilton Castle, N.B. She travels incognita, and without any sort 
of ostentation. She is said to have arrived without the prestige and attendance 
due to her high rank, and hostile scandal is of course busy with the motives of her 
journey at such aseason. But the Duchess of Hamilton is one of the nearest 
relatives of the Emperor Napoleon—his first cousin in fact,—and I hope there 
is no foundation for the gossip that is afloat. 

The arrival of the Prince of Wales at last has removed the anxiety, which, 
although perfectly natural, was somewhat exaggerated. The delay is chiefly to 
be attributed to the prevalence of easterly gales. It is to be recollected that the 
Hero carries 91 guns, has only a 600-horse power, and coals for less than eight 
days. The icebergs of the previous winter seldom last beyond May or June, and 
are never seen at the end of Autumn. There were five ships started in company, 
and they must have often gone at half speed and waited on one another. 

The news from China has divided—although it has not wholly superseded— the 
interest which has been kept up by the Italian struggle for so many weeks past. 
This interest in Eastern affairs is all the more lively from the differences amongst 
the morning papers as to the exact character of the “latest intelligence,” and its 
bearing upon the question of peace or war. Considerable confusion arises from 
ihe difference of tone between the telegraphic and the written accounts. The 
discrepancies are of course increased by the greater distance.- The papers that 
announced that peace had been actually secured, may be formally in the wrong ; 
but I believe that they will turn out to be substantially in the right. I believe 
that negotiations are not abandoned, but only postponed. We shall probably be 
in possession of the actual treaty on the arrival ofthe next mail. Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros were quite right to “goon” at the least symptom of wavering or 
prevarication on the part of the Chinese envoys. The British portion of the 
indemnity was fixed at eight millions of tacls. A tacl varies from 6s. to 7s. At 
present it passes for about 6s. 9d., which brings our bill for war expenses up to 
two millions seven hundred thousand pounds sterling. This will be a good help 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and will assist in reducing the Income Tax, 
which is so severely felt by the possessors of small incomes, who pay their share 
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| of all the other taxes besides. The best-informed people, however, are fully of 








| equivalent to those functionaries, at once commenced the necessary preparations ; 
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opinion that the treaty will be signed at Fung-choo on the conditions so properly 
insisted upon by Lord Elgin. The battle at Taku was decisive, and is all the 
more valuable because it was on the scene of our former repulse. 

There is no event in history more touching than Garibaldi’s farewell of Victur 
Emmanuel, and his unaffected and unostentatious departure for his island amidst 
the affectionate vivas of the troops, and the blessings of the population of 
Naples. When he next unfurls the banner of freedom, it will not be hun. 
dreds, but thousands of ardent young men, who will flock to his unstained 
standard from every country in Europe. Our trans-atlantic cousins are not easily 
moved to enthusiasm for any distant enterprise, but the fame and reputation of 
the latest Washington must reach even across the wide Atlantic. 

The London Improvements proceed with a slowness that is truly provoking. 
There is one great change which promises to be commenced next year, and of 
which there are some hopes, since it is not in the hands of any public board or 
corporation. The recommendations of the Commissioners for concentrating the 
Law Courts and Offices are about to be acted upon. The whole space from 
Chancery-lane to Temple Bar on the east and west, and from Lincoln’s-Inn to 
Fleet-street on the north and south, is proposed to be cleared for the erection 
of the Courts of Law and Equity, and the several offices connected therewith, 
which are now scattered about London and Westminster. If this scheme be 
carried out, it will be the greatest architectural and sanatory improvement of 
modern times, and will act as an example and a stimulant to dilatory and jobbing 
authorities, departmental, municipal, and parochial. 

The absurd spectacle of the Lord Mayor’s Show has contributed to stop the 
way for an entire day. I hope we shall live to see the abolition of three great 
shams of modern days, the Pope of Rome, the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Dublin Castle. 

‘The new Station for the Brighton Railway at Pimlico, although not quite 
finished, is the most commodions yet erected in the Metropolis. It is a great 
convenience to the West End, not merely in distance, but as avoiding the crush. 
through the City thoroughfares. Placed near to Buckingham Palace, it is the 
nearest Terminus to all places west of Regent-street and north of Pall-mall. It 
will accomodate the great parishes of Chelsea, Brompton, Hammersmith, and 
Paddington. The Brighton Railway is the most punctual in England, and it is. 
no wonder that the Queen of Watering Places should be full to overflowing. 

Mr. Balfe’s new Opera is in full rehearsal at Covent Garden, and will be 
produced at the end of the month. This is not a moment too soon, for the 
old operas are getting tiresome. The last production, the “ Night Dancers,” by: 
Loder, is not new, although it has never been much acted, and not at all of 
late. Mr. Balfe’s work is to be a granc opera with recitative, without 
dialogue. The libretto, by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, is founded upon the old 
story of Pryantino, the Bravo of Venice, which was dramatized about thirty 
years ago for Mr. Henry Johnstone. It is composed for two tenors, one baritone, 
and five basses, with the usual measure of two sopranos. The parts are to be 
taken by Miss Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. Harrison, St. Albyn, Wharton, 
Larenne, Corri, Walworth, Distin, and Grattan Kelly. There are about twenty- 
four pieces of music, besides several light and characteristic ballads, with an 
incidental ballet divertisement. 

* Robin Hood” will probably run to Christmas at her Majesty’s Theatre. It 
has entirely eclipsed the Italian Opera, which is played on the off-nights to 
empty benches. 

Madame Celeste has at last found a melodrama, by Mr. Leslie, which suits 
herself and her company, and which has been admirably put upon the Lyceum 
stage, and played with great success. 

The Olympic, too, has had its usual good fortune in the production of a little 
piece which exhibits Louisa Keeley as an Ingenue, a species of young lady very 
familiar to the French stage, but little known amongst us. The last remarkable 
instance was ‘ The Little Treasure”’ at the Haymarket, which had a remarkable 
run, but has since been laid on the shelf. 

One of the most agreeable Picture Exhibitions opened in London for a 
long time is now on view at No. 4, Waiterloo-place, which is taken by 
Messrs. Agnew for the purpose of showing a collection of Mr. Faed’s most. 
popular works, of which the greater part are in the hands of the engraver. Most 
of these pictures are familiar to the frequenters of the Royal Academy. Whey 
include the well-known ‘‘ Home and the Homeless,” the property of Miss Burdett 
Coutts; “The First Break in the Family,’ belonging to Mr. Brockelbank, of 
Liverpool; ‘The Motherless Bairn,”’ one of the earliest and best, the property of 
Mr. Calvert Toulmin; and the “ Conquered, but not Subdued,” in the possessior 
of Mr. MacConnell, of the North-Western Railway, and half a dozen others. The 
chef-d’ euvre would be pronounced the “‘ Sunday in the Backwoods,” although 
for my part I would prefer the gentle home-scenes of Scottish cottage-life, 
which remind every spectator so forcibly of Robert Burns—so full as they are of 
the happy and religious parents, the fresh and innocent childish faces, and the 
“ bonnie lasses’’ of the Ayrshire Bard. Mr. Faed’s pictures are not so glaring and 
gaudy as some of our more ambitious modern productions, but they are full of 


poetry and truth. 








ENTRY OF THE KING OF ITALY INTO NAPLES. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
NaPLes, 10th November. 
Tue long-expected event, for which preparations have been during so many 
weeks in progress, has come off. The King of Sardinia has entered, as a con- 
queror, the states of his relative, and the anticipations of an anxious crowd 
of tourists, and an excited mob of Neapolitans, have at last been realized. 
Ever since the King entered the States of the Church, it was known that 
he was coming to Naples, and the mayor and corporation, or the Neapolitan 
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gigantic scaffolding rose slowly in the principal places of the city, each gradually 
assuming a gaunter and less finished aspect under the united exertions of a man 
and a boy. There was always the same man and the same boy perpetually ham- 
mering, each perched astride of a pole in mid-air, preparing to receive Victor 
Emmanuel. I once saw three men at work on one erection, but that was under 
the influence of unusual pressure. The result of these labours at the end of a 
month, made themselves apparent in all parts of the city, giving it a curious 
unfinished look, as if an order had just come to erect a number of public buildings, 
and these were the preliminary scaffoldings. In vain the King waited to be 
informed that all was ready, and amused himself in the mean while by taking 
Capua. If was an easy thing for him to take Capua. His exertions were nothing 
to that of the man and the boy, insanely hoping to be ready in time. 

At last the royal patience was exhausted, and the royal message arrived to the 
effect that at ten o’clock on the morning of the 7th Victor Emmanuel was to be 
expected in Naples. The mayor and corporation were in despair; they implored 
his Majesty not to come, or, if he must come, to do so incognito, and make his 
triumphal entry later. They made frantic efforts to line the Toledo with statues 
of young ladies in war-dresses and gracefully-extended arms, and succeeded in 
finishing six young ladies, putting up the halves of six more, and a row of 
pedestals, each garnished with a spike, so that as his Majesty drove down the 
Toledo, he saw each phase through which the goddesses had passed. Most of the 
public buildings were concealed by the unsightly scaffoldings to which I have 
alluded, and which were, I believe, to have been covered with cloth and festooned 
with flowers. In fact, instead of having on their ball-dresses, they were exhibited 
in their crinolines, and the mayor and corporation were proportionably discon- 
certed. The only consolation was, that they had spent £16,000 in the attempt ; 
and it is to be presumed that the man and the boy will never again find it 
necessary to hammer for a livelihood. However, it is not the mere outward 
decorations on occasions of this sort which are gratifying to the feelings of a 
monarch, more especially when he is engaged in the somewhat unusual operation 
of turning his friend out of his house, and living in it himself. If circumstances 
have eompelled that friend to absent himself, a cordial reception from his late 
servants is always pleasant to the new master, and if the populace of Naples could 
not raise scaffoldings, they could, at least, lift up their voices. 

But the populace of Naples are sensitive to cold and damp. They no more like 
being exposed to rain than they do to the fire of the enemy, so when the morning 
of the 7th set in wild and stormy, those who knew the new subjects of the King 
might have told him what to expect. Whether they did or not, the King acted as 
if their applause mattered very little, for he arrived in the city an hour before his 
time ; even those daring spirits who had determined to face the inclemency of the 
weather were still at breakfast; and when I went to the Royal-square, and saw 
him drive into it in an open carriage-and-four, with Garibaldi on his left hand, 
there was a single file of soldiers and a single file of spectators on each side. A 
feeble cheer welcomed him to his new abode; but the moment can hardly have 
impressed itself upon the mind of the royal visitor as auspicious. Had he not 
been obeying a noble impulse, and acting the part of a disinterested and high- 
minded sovereign, it is possible that on entering the house of Francis he might 
have felt a twinge of conscience. He might, as he wandered through those rooms 

where the music of the exiled Queen was still lying about, and all the evidences 
of a hurried departure apparent, have experienced an emotion; but the organiza- 
tion of His Majesty does not admit of any such weakness, and he came out upon 
the balcony as if he was in the habit of smoking his afternoon cigar there, and 
bowed benignly over the sea of umbrellas which were extended beneath him ; 
for by this time the square had filled, and from beneath the umbrellas there rose 


j 
| 


a cheer that drowned for a moment the pattering of the rain. Behind His Majestys| 


’ stood Garibaldi in his plain red shirt, to whom the balcony by right belonged— 
if there is any right in the matter. But Garibaldi, whose taste does not lie in 
handsome houses, or in popular demonstrations, seemed extremely bored with the 
whole business, and vanished ten minutes afterwards; nor could the King or 
anybody else find him for the rest of the day. It was said that his Majesty and 
the Dictator had not agreed upon certain points not difficult to imagine, and that 
Garibaldi had gone to sit for his picture, which he finds a good way of recovering 
his equanimity on these occasions. Anyhow, the King was repentant, or said to 
be, and we half expected to see an advertisement in the second column of the 
Independente (Alexandre Dumas’ paper) next morning,—“ If Garibaldi will 
return to the bosom of his disconsolate Sovereign, all will be forgiven.” 

We suffered for this little contretemps that night at the theatre. Whether it 
was that the king was dissatisfied with his reception, or his benefactor, who had 
just presented him with Naples, or with Boschetti’s dancing, was difficult to say. 
The San Carlo was crowded to overflowing, and the clapping of hands was 
deafening, but the king looked black. 
would have been a good reason for this, but the proceedings of the evening were 
“pened by the ballet, immediately after which His Majesty retired, so that there 
was really nothing to complain of on this score. Next day there was a grand 
Te Deum at San Lorenzo, to which the King did not go, and Garibaldi took his 
departure for Caprera. On the whole nobody is satisfied just now at Naples. 
The Piedmontese are disgusted because the Neapolitans have not shown more 
enthusiasm. The Neapolitans are disgusted because public affairs are going to 
be administered by Piedmontese. The Garibaldini are disgusted because the 
Piedmontese have come in at the last moment, and their occupation is gone. The 
King is put out because Garibaldi refuses to be made a prince, or a field-marshal, 
or a grand cross. 

Garibaldi is hurt because the services of his army are not sufficiently recognized, 
and he meets with ill-treatment from those quarters which owe him most. In 
spite of the opposition of the Sardinian Government, Garibaldi has succeeded in 
placing the crown of Naples upon the brow of Victor Emmanuel and yet he is brought 
into-Naples by the King as if he was one of his staff. The streets were lined with 
Piedmontese soldiers, not with Garibaldini, whose town Naples is; and there is 
no ceremony of the transference by the Dictator of his power to the sovereign. 


Had the ballet come after the opera there | 


— 


| champions of their independence at their right value. 


| Victor Emmanuel comes riding rough-shod into a city which is only his 
through the unparalleled generosity and bravery of a single man, whom he 
thinks to satisfy by empty honours, while he refuses to grant any one of his 
requests. 

“Tl R& Galantuomo” has been too much in the society of Count Cavour of 
late, and seems to have laid aside for a time those qualities which carned-fer him 
that flattering title. Let us hope that the repose of winter may Soften the 
asperities which now exist in quarters where they are most to be deprecated, and 
that means may be taken by the Sardinian Government to acknowledge what it 
owes to that army which it at first stigmatized as a band of adventurers, but -the 
fruits of whose gallantry it has appropriated with a rapacity alike discreditable 
to itself and injurious to the cause of Italian liberty. 

We have no very late news .from the front ; by the last accounts Cialdini had 
advanced to the walls of Gaeta, and, ere you receive this, that fortress will pro- 
bably have capitulated. The Neapolitans, who were posted near St. Agata, fled 
at the approach of the Piedmontese, without waiting to exchange a shot. The 
Sardinian fleet were about to cut off their retreat, and ten thousand prisoners 
must inevitably have fallen into the hands of the Piedmontese, when Admiral 
Tinan fired a shot, and sent an insolent note to Admiral Persano, threatening him 
if he ventured to continue his cannonade. The conduct of the French admiral 
all throughout these proceedings has alike been indefensible and unjustifiable. If 
the doctrine of non-intervention is not a mere empty phrase, such interference 
calls for the strongest remonstrance on the part of the British Government. 
Meantime it has the salutary effect of rendering the French even more unpopular 
than they are already among the Italians, who are beginning to estimate these 
A few days ago a large 
body of Neapolitan troops crossed the frontier at the suggestion of the French 
commandant of the nearest town in the Papal States, to whom they surrendered 
instead of to Cialdini, whose lawful prey they were. The king is said to have 
15,000 men in Gaeta, while he refuses admittance, on the plea of limited accom. 
modation, to 15,000 more who are encamped between the walls of the fortress 
and Cialdini. 





FAED’S PICTURES. 


Aw exhibition of some of the works of Thomas Faed has been opened 
during the week in Waterloo-place. Let every lover of Art in London go 
forthwith and visit it. If the lover of Art reside in the country, let him 
come to town as soon as he can for the especial purpose. The exhibition 
includes no more than ten pictures ; but the scantiness of the number, so far 
from being a drawback to the pleasure of the spectator, increases and refines 
it. The eye and the attention are not distracted by the multiplicity of 
objects, and the judgment has full leisure to examine into the sources of its 
gratification, and to render reason to itself for she conviction that the works 
of a master are soliciting its verdict. Thorff¥s Faed has long been known 
as an artist of high merit, the equal, in many respects, of Wilkie, but not 
his rival or his imitator. But even those who entertained a vivid remem- 
brance of his genius, from the works he has too scantily exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and elsewhere, can scarcely, we think, have been prepared 
for the admission, which this collection will force upon their minds, that an 
artist as great as Wilkie, in most respects, and with merits of his own that 
Wilkie never reached, is still living amongst us. Though Wilkie was a 
Scotchman, his sympathies were not wholly Scottish, but sought for subjects 








| wherever they were to be found, especially in England and in Spain, and 
_ rarely in his own country. 
| truly said of him, on the evidence afforded by this exhibition alone, that the 


Faed is much more national, and it may be 


Scottish character never found in Art, though it has often done in Literature, 
an exponent so subtle as well as so broad, and so thoroughly alive to its 
pathos as well as humour. 

As a colourist, brilliant without exaggeration, and clear without coldness, 
he will stand comparison with any painter of this or any other time ; while 
for painstaking in the smallest details and accessories, he is as conscientious 
as Millais, and a great deal more natural. Those who look in pictures for 
the grand and the magnificent, for the tragic and the terrible, or for the 
lighter and airier displays of fancy and imagination, may be disappointed in 
the works of Faed ; but those who admire nature in it homeliest and most 
touching simplicity—who can sympathize with the joys and the sorrows 
of the lowly, for the sake of their common humanity; who think Shak- 
speare’s clowns as good as his kings, the grave-digger in “ Hamlet” as admir- 
able as Polonius, Scott's Cuddy Headrigys as good as his Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and his Effie Deans as exquisite as his Queen Mary—will find in the 
works of this genuine artist, a source of true pleasure, only lessened by the 
knowledge that one who can do so well, has done so little. 

Although we consider all the pictures in the collection to be of high merit, 
there are three more especially that seem to us pre-eminently characteristic 
of the mingled power and tenderness of his genius,— numbered 3, 6, and 7 in 
the catalogue. No. 3, “The Mitherless Bairn,” was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1855, and attracted much notice. It represents a lovely Scottish 
matron—the wife of an honest ploughman- aaa in her chair, with her 
youngest-born at her bosom, and all her elder-born around her—startled by 
the sudden appearance of a ragged callant, starving and without a mother, 
who has come, with mute looks, to implore their hospitality. Her own 
eldest-born, who looks every inch of him as if he had just finished a comfort- 
able “cog o’ parritch,” and did not know what hunger meant, eyes the new 
comer inquisitively ; while his younger sister, with the quicker sympathy 
of her sex, sees at once how the matter stands—and hands the stranger her 
own unfinished “ piece” of oat-cake ; upon which her over-cautious grand- 
mother lays an embargo, until inquiries be made, which shall show that 
the charity is not undeserved. Burns himself could not have told the story 
better in his immortal verse, than Faed has told it — canvas. 

Perhaps of a still higher degree of excellence is No. 6, with the title of 
“Conquered, but not Subdued,” exhibited by the Glasgow Art-Union in 
1856. The bad boy in the corner, placed there after severe personal correc- 
tion by his offended mother, who is coolly peeling potatoes as if she were 
utterly unaware of his presence, is the very perfection of art—in drawing, in 
sentiment, in colouring, and in every nameless grace that constitutes a work 
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of genius. The lip quivering with rage as well as resolution ; the eye, brimful 
of tears, that flow as much from indignation as from sorrow ; the whole pose, 
bearing, and expression of the conquered but unsubdued little criminal ; 
which show that his chastisement has done him no good, but that the evil 
within him will break out again immediately, and is even now on the point 
of explosion—are inimitable. All the other characters in the group are in 
perfect harmony and keeping, and form a picture of real life and passion which 
slpw how reverently the painter (we had well-nigh said the poet) has studied 
Nature, and how carefully and laboriously he has sought perfection in Art. 
No. 7, “Sunday in the Backwoods” is more pathetic and perhaps 
more beautiful. It represents a group of Scottish settlers in Canada sitting 
outside of their log-cabin in the enjoyment of all the blessings that flow 
from hard labour, rewarded by the competency denied them in the “old 
country,” and who have but one drawback to their happiness—the illness of 
“Jeanie,” the eldest daughter, or perhaps the sister of the head of the 
family. She has pined in sickness ever since she left the land of her birth, 
and has brought with her a sprig of heather and a skylark, to remind her 
of the “ banks and braes” she has left behind. The heather has withered in 
the new clime, and stands bare and leafless in the flower-pot where she has 
soapy and tended it. The lark sits cheerless on her finger, for it, like her, 
1as no mate America, and there are no skylarks to lilt in the blue skies of 
the New World. And Jeanie has withered like the rest, and cannot be 
comforted, except by a sight of that home whither she never will return. If 
we must be critical on so fine a picture, we would say that the men of the 
group are not altogether of the Scottish type, while the women are 
exquisitely so. But this is a small defect, if it be one at all, and we are fain 
to retract the imputation as soon as it is uttered. The picture altogether is 
as fine a work of art as the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” of Burns, and the 
artist himself will be the first to acknowledge that no higher praise could 
be given to it. 





EDWARD LODER'S OPERA, 
“THE NIGHT DANCERS.” 

Tis opera, which was revived last Saturday at the Royal English Opera, 
Covent Garden, where it is now nightly performed, may be regarded in the 
light of a novelty, for, though it enjoyed at one time no small popularity, it 
had almost fallen into oblivion—the fate to which the productions of the 
stage, with exceptions few and far between, are so especially liable. The 
“ Night Dancers” was first performed at the Princess’s Theatre, in October, 
1846, when that house was under the management of Mr. Maddox. It was 
very successful, having, during that season, a run of nearly fifty nights ; and, 
had London then had a regular English opera-house, it would probably have 
gained a place (as it deserves to do) among the standard works of our lyrical 
drama. Now that our national opera stage seems to be rising from the 
state of almost nullity in which it has for many years languished, we may 
hope to witness the revival ®f our older, and the production of new works 
of merit. There is at this moment as much genius among us as there ever 
was at any period of our history. It requires only to be fostered and 
stimulated by encouragement ; and this encouragement it is now, at length, 
beginning to receive. 

“The Night Dancers” is of the “romantic” class. The drama, written by 
Mr. Soane, and superior to the common run of opera librettos, was taken 
from a ballet called “Giselle,” in which an immense sensation was created by 
the exquisite dancing and pantomimic action of Carlotta Grisi, then the idol 
of the frequenters of her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The subject is founded on a popular superstition of the Silesian peasantry, 
who believe that an affianced bride dying before her wedding cannot rest in 
her grave, but becomes one of a company of spectral beings who are seen by 
moonlight joining in unearthly dances, and compel any unhappy mortal who 
falls in their way to dance with them till he drops dead of exhaustion. In 
the ballet, Giselle, the rustic heroine, actually dies as she is about to be 
married, and consequently becomes one of the ghastly band of Wiis as they 
are called. But the English dramatist makes the supernatural incidents 
merely imaginary, by resorting to the somewhat hackneyed expedient of re- 
ducing them toa dream. (fiselle, on the eve of her wedding-day, goes to 
sleep, and her excited imagination creates a series of events, which are 
represented on the stage. She is about to be united to her lover, when she 
suddenly discovers that he is a Prince in disguise, and that he is betrothed 
to a rival. 

Heart-struck by the blow, she sinks down and expires amid the lamenta- 
tions of hher lover and her friends. He comes at midnight to visit her grave, 
from which she issues, and, with her band of Wilis, begins a wild dance, in 
which he is irresistibly impelled to join. The orgy is at its height, and he 
is on the brink of destruction when Giselle awakes. She is roused by the 
approach of her lover and her friends, who come to call her in the morning, 
and starts to her feet, enchanted to be relieved from her terrible vision. 
This is all very well; but the device is rather threadbare ; and it would 
have been better, we think, to make the subject (as in the original) a tale of 
actual diableric, to which, even in these enlightened days, the audience, in an 
eutertainment of this kind, would have no objection. The piece, neverthe- 
less, is pleasant and interesting, though it has the English fault of being 
interlarded with too much low comedy, while its lyrical portion—the airs, 
choruses, and concerted schemes—gives good scope for the genius of the 
musician. 

_ Mr. Loder’s music is of a very high order. The airs are exceed- 
ingly melodious, aud calculated to please in the concert-room and 
the drawing-rocin, as well as on the stage, while, at the same time, 
they are dramatic and quite in keeping with the situation to which 
they belong. The stenes of concerted music are constructed with 
masterly skill, and fall of animation; and the instrumentation is rich, 
brilliant, and varied in its effects. We are constantly and yet agree- 
ably reminded of Auber; for though Mr. Loder evidently belongs to the 
school of which the great French musician is the founder, vet “he is no 
slavish imitator. His music, on the contrary, is remarkable for its originality 
and freshness, ; " 

The manner in which this opera is got up and performed does honour to 
the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. We could have 
wished that the fair manageress had herself taken the character of Giselle, a 








character suited to her in every way. But Miss Pyne works hard enough— 
too hard, indeed ; and we cannot expect to have her in every piece brought 
out at her theatre. Besides, the part is well bang oe by Madame Palmieri 

who acts eably and sings beautifully. . Haigh, too, appears to great 
advantage in the character of the lover, and sings several of the airs with a 
deli and finish which could not be surpassed by “ the great English tenor” 
hi . The other principal parts are done justice to by Miss Thirlwall, 
Miss Leffler, and Mr. Corri; and Mr. Loder’s beautiful accompaniments, 
receive their full effect from the magnificent orchestra, under its admirable 
chief, Mr. Mellon. 








MAKING A TOIL OF A PLEASURE. 


Amone the economic maxims of antiquity there are none more impres-. 
sive than those which inculcate the importance of turning our opportunities 
to account, and husbanding our enjoyments. The value of time is insisted 
upon as a dogma of a consideration. In our practical age these wise 
saws acquire a force which was unknown to them in the early stages of society, 
The intelligent ancient, who mourned over the loss of a day, was a faint 
archetype of modern thrift. We cannot afford to lose an hour. The economy 
of time is the great achievement of our century. It enters into the whole 
round of our labours and our pleasures. We have current phrases that fit 
into almost every occupation—indicating the special necessity, in all cases, 
of never putting off till, to-morrow what can be done to-day—of taking 
time by the forelock—of letting well alone, which, interpreted, means not 
wasting any more time over it—of not hammering in two nails where one will 
do—and so forth, through a whole book of prudential.axioms. The grand 
secret is to do everything in the shortest time in which it can be done effec- 
tually, and then to go onto something else, so as to get the largest possible 
amount of accomplished results into the smallest possible amount of time. 
The true art of oratory consists in knowing when to sit down. It is the same 
in all the other arts, from dining up to love-making. Beware of wearing 
out the interest of whatever you are engaged in. Surfeits are dangerous, 
Make it a rule to get up from dinner with a consciousness of appetite. The 
same judicious advice applies to the most poetical of our mundane banquets. 
Never make a violent meal of pledges and protestations. That love lasts the 
longest that is fed by instalments. So with everything. And so especially 
with plays ; a truth of which we have been severely admonished within the 
last week. If too much work is likely to make Jack a dull boy, too much 
play is not the best way to improve his capacity of enjoyment. 

At the Haymarket Mr. Tom Taylor has brought out a new comedy, in 
three acts, called “The Babes in the Wood,” which lasted four hours. At 
Drury Lane Mr. Watts Phillips has produced a play, in four parts, 
averaging one hour each. Irrespective of all considerations in reference to 
the merits or demerits of these productions, the time they consume is a car- 
dinal error of judgment. Of what use is it to get rid of the old five aets, if 
a longer time is to be absorbed by three? What is gained by diminishing 
the number of rests, if we increase the necessity for them? The audience 
at the Haymarket were so exhausted by the length of the performance, that 
when Mr. Buckstone announced the comedy for repetition, the only part of 
his speech which gave them any satisfaction was his assurance that the piece 
should be cut down. The duration of Mr. Watts Phillips’s play was not felt 
to be quite so intolerable, because, unlike the Haymarket comedy, the in- 
terest rises towards the end, and there is a great deal of variety and pictu- 
resque movement throughout ; but if “ A Story of the ’45” is to live out the 
season it must be curtailed. 

Mr. Tom Taylor is evidently writing too fast for his reputation. He does 
not take time to bring his works into ship-shape within a reasonable compass; 
and the result is, that they must be played at a length which our excellent 
British public will not endure, or be submitted to a barbarous process of 


+ cutting and hacking, by which clearness of action and symmetry of 


structure run a serious risk of being annihilated. Under the infelicitous 
title of The Babes in the Wood we have the history of a young couple in 
high life, cut off by their friends for having married clandestinely, and who 
are discovered, at the opening of the comedy, in furnished lodgings, over- 
whelmed with debt, without a penny in their pockets. The gentleman has, 
of course, passed through the usual curriculum of blank acceptances and 
ruinous discounts, and now pays the traditional penalty. Time was when an 
arrest for debt was agrand resource ina comedy of contemporary life ; but 
the altered state of the law has deprived it of its melodramatic interest. 
Our audiences, however, are always good-natured on such points, and willing 
to compound truth for a sensation at the critical moment. A tableau of 
bailiffs, policemen, and auxi'iary characters, with a domestic group of husband 
and wife in the centre, the lady “moralizing” the situation, and making brave 
speeches, touching the jewel adversity, brings down the curtain triumphantly 
on the second act. The third act takes place in the King’s Bench, where, by 
contrivances known only on the stage, all the characters are brought together 
—lords, ladies, lodginghouse-keepers, money-lenders, and gentlemen about 
town, and where all difficulties are reconciled in the usual manner. A 
suggestive subject is spoilt in this production by the treatment. The 
characters are no sooner put upon the stage than they all fall to pieces, and 
from the first scene to the last, for want of coherence and a definite design, 
the play becomes weakerand weaker. The apparent intention was to supply 
Miss Amy Sedgwick with a part in which she could show how a young lady 
born under the shadow of a coronet can cook mutton-chops when she comes 
to grief; but this is a species of moral in which the public at large have 
little faith. The long dialogues, the false sentiment, and the farcical 
absurdities that abound throughout, belong to the effete school of Reynolds 
and Morton; and, although we have many incidental evidences of more 
cultivated taste and sagacious observation, the work never fairly rises into 
the region of true comedy. The acting is better than the play ; and to 
the irresistible humour of Mr. Buckstone, and the quaint fun of Mr. 
Compton im a character out of his ordinary line, the success of the piece 
may be mainly attributed. 

Of an entirely different character is “A Story of the’45.” The time, as the 
title indicates, is that of the last struggle of the Pretender, when he set out to 


' march upon London, but was met by the king’s troops, and put to flight. 


Upon this historical canvas we have a striking picture of incidents very likely 
to have happened at such a time : a secret marriage, fierce rivalship in love, and 
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intrigues and eonspiracies amongst Jacobites and Hanoverians, the whole illus- 
trated, so to speak, by two tableaux from Hogarth, the “ March to Finchley” 
and “England.” The scenes in which these tableaux occur have nothing 
to do with the actual business of the play ; but they inspire it, neverthe- 
less, with a curious kind of living interest, and bring before us very striking] 

the turbulence,commotion, and party strife of the period. Mr. Beverley, inched, 
has bestowed extraordinary — upon the scenery, which is everywhere ad- 
mirable, as a transcript of the London of a hundred years ago, especially two 
moonlight views of the river, and the exteriors of two noted taverns, executed 
with remarkable skill and fidelity. The principal part is played by Mr. 
Webster, a certain Sir Andrew Silverton, who begins his career a Jacobite, 
and ends a king's spy. The airy trifling and nonchalance under which he 
conceals his designs in the early passages, and the violent storms of passion 
and conflicts of feeling through which he passes as he nears the catastrophe, 
were rendered with artistic fidelity. The character is one that presses heavily 


on the physical energies of the actor, but Mr. Webster was fully equal 
to its demands, and rose in the last scene to a height of tragic power 


which in the wide range of his répertoire he has seldom surpassed. 
Next in dramatic importance, but more prominent and decisive as an 
individual portraiture, ts Enoch Flicker, a secret emissary of the government, 
who, by abstracting certain documents from a bureau, seeks to compromise 
the life of a Jacobite gentleman in whose service he lives. He is further 
mixed up in the rr through the agency of a love affair, and being entangled, 
more or less, in all the threads of the story, he is everywhere in the scene, and 
may be regarded as the subtle genius of the action. In the development of this 
part, whatever may be said for the rest of the play, Mr. Phillips has discovered 
a higher dramatic faculty than in any of his former productions. The imper- 
sonation of the part by Mr. Toole was a masterpiece, both as to conception and 
execution. The noiseless tread, the velvet step, the sleek decoying look, and 
the habitual cat-like treachery of the eyes, as if he were always watching his 
prey, without seeming to do so, and ready to spring —_ it when the oppor- 
tunity came, were quite perfect ; nor did the actor fail even in the last burst 
of frantic despair, when he finds himself betrayed into the hands of his 
mortal enemy—a passage hard for a comedian to persuade his audience to 
believe to be real in his hands. These are the prominent figures of the play, 
and they were finely acted. For the remainder, we must return to our 
original axiom, and in the name of the economy of time, protest against 
undue length. There is too much dialogue, and notwithstanding the com- 
plications of the plot, too little incident. The four hours might be advan- 
tageously compressed into two; and when this shall have been done, partly 
by judicious excision, and partly by getting the piece into quicker working 
order, there is no doubt that it will amply repay the pains that have been 
expended upon its production. 








A VISIT TO GREENWICH OBSERVATORY.—No. II. 


Berore a shower the atmosphere is electrified positively, but the electricity 
collected during a shower is negative; and it was one of the earliest results 
of observation on the electrical state of the air, that in clear weather the 
atmosphere is charged with positive and the surface of the earth with negative 
electricity. Volta considered this was due to evaporation, the water having 
its natural electricity decomposed in the process, and the positive electricity 
passing off with the vapour, while the negative remained on the evabel 
Although some difficulties—such as those offered by the experiments of 
Peltier and Faraday, which tend to show that evaporation without chemical 
decomposition or friction, would not suffice—may stand in the way of a 
correct scientific solution, the facts are certain that the positive state is its 
ordinary condition, and that with a downfall of rain, which is in reality the 
return of the moisture to the earth by the condensation of vapour (or the 
counter-phenomenon to evaporation), we have an opposite or negative condition 
of the atmosphere. No sooner is the shower over, and evaporation again 
taking place, than the positive condition is restored. We are thus impelled 
to the belief that the electricity of the air is not a cause of meteorological 
changes, but only an effect. 

Mysterious as is the foree we call electricity, it is even more mysterious 
in another form—magnetism. Indeed, the study of the physical forces is 
one of the highest and most interesting for the exercise of man’s intellect. 
Out of heat we get motion ; from motion, heat ; from motion or heat elec- 
tricity ; from electricity heat or motion. All forces are correlated, and seem 
in ultimate analysis to be one and the same. Force is never lost. One 
state of it may be annihilated, but it is instantly produced in another. 
What we lose as heat we find as motion or electricity ; what we lose as 
motion or electricity, we find as heat ; they are changed from one to the 
other and back again, just as we play upon these words. So the phase of 


force we call electricity seems subdivided into various sub-phases, each of 


which, ceasing in one form, is transferred immediately into another. Electri- 
city may become galvanism ; galvanism, electricity ; electricity and galvanism 
both alike may merge into magnetism ; or magnetism into either. 

_ A little needle, a bar of soft iron, can imbibe the magnetic influence, and 
immediately one end points mysteriously to the magnetic north. We turn it 
forcibly to the east, west, or south ; but no sooner is our grasp relinquished 
than it flies back to its mysterious pointing. So certain is this result that 
we sail our ships ove: the trackless ocean, and intrust our fortunes to the 
unerring guidance of an inch of iron. 

_ But the mystery ends not here. There are other mysterious forces which 
influence the magnet. There is a slight variation—imperceptibly slight from 
day to day or month to month—of the point to which the magnet turns ; 
and occasionally, too, the magnet exhibits violent tremblings and shakings, 
as though possessed with paroxysmal fits of rage or sion. If we take a 
mere bar of iron, and rest it ona point or pivot, it will remain perfectly level, 
if properly balanced, and in any direction in which it may be placed. But 
magnetize the same bar either by electrical or galvanic action, or by contact 
with another magnet, and it will not only arrange itself in a nearly north 
and south direction, but it will dip downwards. In England, at present 
the deviation of the magnetic needle at all the places situated in a line which 
passes through Yarmouth and Dover is about 20 degrees 40 minutes ; at 
Greenwich about 21 degrees 20 minutes ; at Hull and Southampton 21 degrees 
40 minutes ; at Newcastle and Swansea 22 degrees 35 minutes ; at Liverpool 
22 degrees 50 minutes ; at Edinburgh 23 degrees 25 minutes ; and at Glasgow 





and Dublin 23 degrees 45 minutes, decreasing about one-twelfth of a degree 
annually. The dip of the needle at Greenwich at present is about 684 degrees, 
and which element is also subject to an annual decrease. The deviation from 
the true north is not the same everywhere on the earth’s surface, but is 
subject to local variations ; for example, at Boston, in America, the direction 
is 5} degrees only west of north. This duration, ordinarily termed the . 
variation of the compass, was first detected in the memorable-woyage of 
Columbus, amongst whose sailors it caused a clamorous demand for the 
return of the ship, under the belief that their compass had lost its virtue. 
Not only does the direction of the magnet vary in different places, but long- 
continued observations have shown that it does not continue the same even 
at the same place, and that there is in reality a slow progressive variation, 
as before stated, or so to express it, travelling of the point to which it turns. 

Thus, taking London as the place, the declination of the needle in 1576 
(as observed by Norman), was 11 degrees 15 minutes east of north, diminish- 
ing, as shown by other observations, to 4 degrees 5 minutes in 1634, and 
pointing due north about 1657—1662. After this, in 1666, it was 34 minutes 
west of north, progressing constantly in this contrary direction, when 
the maximum west variation, 27 degrees 18 minutes, was attained. The 
next year this westerly tendency began to be diminished, and has continued 
to the present time. Besides this variation in the direction, the dip not only 
varies at different of the earth’s surface, the needle becoming vertical 
from the north end at the north magnetic pole, and from the south end at the 
south pole, but by similarly long-continued observations it is found not to 
remain identically the same even at any given place. Moreover the disposi- 
tions of the magnet are not uniform throughout the year, and there are 
diurnal movements. 

There are then ordinary direction, vertical and lateral movements of the 
magnet to be observed, and extraordinary movements, such as tremblings or 
vibrations, and those greater paroxysmal disturbances, known as “ magnetic 
storms.” 

For these observations three magnets, of two feet in length by an inch and 
a half broad and a quarter of an inch thick, with their necessary adjuncts, are 
provided in the interior of the observatory ; one for the declination, and two 
others for the investigation of the variations in the vertical and horizontal 
components of the magnetic dip, from which the variation of the dip and of 
the whole force of magnetism may be inferred. 

So nicely balanced and so delicately sensitive are these magnets, that even 
the steel hands of the mean-time clock in the same apartment, exert an 
influence on them, and the action of the iron grate in the ante-room has to 
be accounted for in the results obtained. The thousandth part of a grain 
would interrupt the balance of the vertical magnet, and a stray spider creep- 
ing into any of the boxes, would effectually arrest with its web the magnet 
suspended within. 

So slow and so minute are some of the magnetic variations, as we have 
already observed, as to be perceptible only in their accumulated degree after 
the lapse of time. In instruments so sensitive and delicate, the heat of the 
body in a near approach would serve as a disturbing cause, and three 
telescopes are therefore placed in the centre of the room, at the distance 
of several feet respectively from each of the three magnets. Thus an observer 
can, without moving from his seat, inspect and record all the instruments. 

It was only as recently as 1838 that the magnetic and meteorological depart- 
ment was added to the Greenwich Observatory ; the first observations being 
taken in the following year, in correspondence with those of Captain Ross in 
the Antarctic regions, and of other observations established by our own Go- 
vernment and by the East-India Company at various foreign stations. from 
the November of the following year, however, those systematic observations 
properly date which have made this establishment so tmportant, and which, 
for seven, years, were carried on night and day, with the most unremitting 
care and assiduity. During the whole of this time, at every even hour 
(Gottingen mean time) the position of the three magnets was accurately 
observed, with the readings of the thermometers inclosed in their boxes ; 
as were also the indications of the barometer, the dry and wet thermometers, 
the electrical instruments inspected, the direction and strength of the wind, 
the proportion of sky covered with and by what sort of cloud, and the 
different currents of the atmosphere noted. The dew-point also was observed 
four times a day, the quantity of rain measured as collected at four different 
heights above the ground; and, in addition to these, occasional observa- 
tions were made on halos, corons, solar and terrestrial radiation, and the 
intensity of the sun’s rays, &c. ‘These labours are now in a great measure 
performed by mechanical devices 
and by photography. Nature is 
made her own clerk, to register pro- 
perly her various transactions ; and 
very correctly she does it. 

Numerous as these duties appear, 
they are only a part of what has to 
be done, for all these data have to be 














+ pie . @& reduced to their practical values by 
itn ee é tt " mathematical calculations. 
; ee ie ah ‘The little plan annexed will show 
| y “G* } the arrangement of the three mag- 
by ip ) nets. The first, or declination-mag- 


net, is supported from pulleys at the 
top of a braced tripod stand, 11 feet 





et 9 inches high, by means of a skein 
' a of silk-fibre, in the state in which it 
- is first prepared by silk-manutfac- 


a, ante-room; +, wing of observatory. con- 
taining horizontal force magnet, f/; ¢, wing 
containing vertical force magnet, 9g; d, wing 
containing declination magnet, e; h, observer's 
seat, between three theodolite telescopes, i,i,t; 
k, window recess, containing electrical appa- 
ratus; é, entrance to building; m, m, m, win- 
dows; n, scale on wall for horizontal magnet; 
o, fire-grate; p, check-clock; q, Opening in 
roof for observing astronomical meridian ; 
r, mean-time clock; s, scale of vertical mag- 
net; ¢, alarum-clock; wu, sidereal-cluck; v, 
barometer. 


turers, namely, when the fibres from 
the cocoon are united by juxta- 
position only, without being twisted 
into a thread. This skein, too, 1s 
tied by little bands at intervals, so 
that the whole forms but one thread, 
to guard against the effect of any 
breakage of individual fibres, the 
object being to geta steady suspen- 
sion, without any tendency to twist- 
ing in the suspending cord, for such a tendency would, of course, exert a 
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counteracting influence to the free play of the natural magnetical motions. 
The magnet vibrates within a double beg covered inside and outside with 
gilt paper, the object of which is to secure an equable temperature, and 
thereby to stop the play of atmospheric currents within the chamber of the box. 
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THE DECLINATION MAGNET. 


a, a, magnet, with lens and cross of cobwebs, acting as a colimator; 4, copper surrounding- 
bar for checking vibration of magnet; ¢, mirror; ¢, ¢, skein of silk ffhre by which the magnet 
is suspended over the pulleys to /, f/, and the cross-bar, g, g, on the upright frame-work; k, k, 
double action circular plates for adjusting the twist of the silk fibre; /, saddle to which the 
suspending cord of the magnet is attached, 
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It has attached to it two small brass sliding frames, one carrying two plane | 


glasses, between which is a cross of delicate cobwebs, the’ other a lens of | 


thirteen inches focus, and nearly two inches aperture. This combination 


serves as a collimator: the cross of cobwebs being seen through the theodolite. | 


and compared with its divisions, the action of the magnet is very accurately 
observed. | 

The object of the declination magnet is to determine the inclination of the 
magnet to the astronomical meridian; in other words the variation of the 
‘compass ; and for this purpose the observing theodolite-telescope can be 
turned away from the magnet towards a slit in the roof of the observatory 
through which the circumpolar stars can be seen as they pass the north astro- 
nomical meridian. The difference between the readings of the instrument 
when respectively turned towards the magnet or the meridian giving the 
magnetic declination. 

The amount of declination has been found to be variable during the day, 
being at its maximum about 1 p.m., after which the magnet approaches 
the astronomical meridian, that is, its north extremity travels towards the 
east up,to six or eight o’clock, when the declination has diminished by about 
ten minutes of a degree. The north end then recedes, afterwards commenc- 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





THE EARL OF CAWDOR. 


On Wednesday, November 7th, at Stackpole Court, Pembrokeshire, aged 70, 
the Right Hon. John Frederick Campbell, Earl and Baron of Cawdor, of Castle 
Martin, co. Pembroke, and Viscount 
Emlyn, of Emlyn, co. Carmarthen, 
in the peerage of the United King. 
dom, Lord-Lieutenant of Carmar. 
thenshire, F.R.S. and F.G.S., and 
D.C.L. of the University of Oxford. 
His lordship was the eldest son of 
John, Ist Lord Cawdor, by Lady 
Elizabeth Caroline Howard, eldest 
daughter of Frederick, 5th Earl of 
Carlisle, and was born November §, 
>» 1790. He was educated at Chriet. 
church, Oxford, and represented 
Carmarthen in Parliament from De. 
cember, 1813, to the decease of his father, June Ist, 1821, when he suc. 
ceeded to the family honours and estates. In 1827 he was created Ear] 
and Baron Cawdor and Viscount Emlyn. He married, September Sth, 1816, 
Lady Elizabeth Thynne, eldest daughter of Thomas, 2nd Marquis of Bath, 
by whom, who survives her husband, he leaves issue John Frederick Vaughan, 
Viscount Emlyn, now Earl of Cawdor; Lady Caroline, married to the 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe; Lady Georgiana, married to Mr. John Balfour, of 
Balboinie, N.B.; Lady Elizabeth, married to the Earl of Desart; Lady Mary, 
married to the Earl of Ellesmere; the Hon. and Rev. Archibald George Campbell, 
and Captain the Hon. Henry Walter Campbell, of the Coldstream Guards. By 
the succession of Lord Emlyn to the earldom, a vacancy occurs in the representa- 
tion of the county of Pembroke in the House of Commons. 

Lord Emlyn was born on the 11th of June, 1817, and was married on the 
28th of June, 1842, to the Hon. Sarah Mary Cavendish, one of the Queen’s 
Maids of Honour, by whom he has issue. His lordship was formerly Précis- 
writer to the Earl of Aberdeen, and has represented Pembrokeshire in the Con. 
servative interest since 1841. Heis adeputy-lieutenant for counties Carmarthen 
and Nairne, and enjoys the patronage of twelve livings. The Campbells of 
Cawdor, as their name imports, are descended from the ducal house of Argyll, 
and their ancestors by the female side were ‘‘ Thanes of Cawdor.” They resided 
in the immediate vicinity of that moor, originally a forest, situate between Elgin 
and Forres, where, according to Boethius and Shakspere (who followed his 
authority), Macbeth met the ‘‘ weird sisters,” who prophesied his future greatness. 
The ancient Thanedom, it is generally believed, was transferred from the ancient 
house of Calder to the Campbells by the marriage of a Campbell with an heiress 
of the former house while she was still ‘‘a miss in her teens.”’ If we are to believe 
tradition, a “ young Lochinvar’? was the chief agent in the transaction; for 
stealing an heiress was an incident not unusual in the olden days to which we 
allude; and it is said that it was by the assistance of the then Earl of Argyll, that 
the Campbell managed to secure possession of the fair maid of Cawdor. The castle 
of Cawdor or Calder, the property of the old Thanes, is in the immediate vicinity 





| of Nairn, and has given a title to the present line of owners since the last century, 


ing again its approaching movement, thus making two approaches and two | 


recessions, or two eastwardly and two westwardly movements every day, the 
mean diurnal change in the position of the magnet being about fourteen 
minutes of a degree in the summer and twelve in the winter. On some 
occasions it may exceed even an entire degree. 

As the horizontal force magnet has a different duty to perform it is divested 
in every available way of all its other natural tendencies, just as when we want 
a tree to grow tall and straight, we lop off all its branches. The horizontal 
and vertical force magnets, having special duties, are placed at right angles 
to the declination magnet. In the 
vertical movements, nor in the vertical magnet do we require the lateral 
movements. The useless movement is therefore in each case respectively 
got rid of. 

The declination magnet is suspended from a single skein of silk-fibre with 
every precaution taken against twisting. The horizontal force, on the contrary, 
is suspended by two skeins of silk fibre passing over two pulleys attached 
to the tripod-stand; which, like those of the other magnets, is fixed 
directly on piles, driven some distance into the ground to secure steadiness 
and prevent vibration, and all the telescopes are fixed in the same solid 
manner. 

The object of suspending this magnet by two skeins of silk is to hold it, by 
their directive power, in a position transverse to the magnetic meridian. The 
natural tendency of the magnet is, as we know, to approach this meridian— 
or arrange itself north and south or parallel with the declination magnet ; 
as the magnetic horizontal force, therefore increases more or less, it slightly 
twists the two suspending skeins, while the elasticity of these tends con- 
stantly to restore the magnet to its original artificial direction on a dimi- 
nution of the magnetic force. By these simple yet delicate means the 
minutest variations of this magnet, such as would be inappreciable by the 
unassisted eye, freely take place, and it only remains to find an adequate 
means of observing them. To do this, a mirror is attached to the centre of 
the magnet at such an angle that a scale of numbers painted on the wall 
opposite to the mirror is seen as reflected by it through a theodolite telescope. 

he movements of the magnet are thus multiplied in apparent extent in 
proportion to the distance of the scale on the wall from the mirror, and the 
extent of the movements is shown by the various figures of the scale being 
reflected into the telescope, the angles thus shown being reduced by ordinary 
geometrical calculations. 

The horizontal force magnet has, like the declination and vertical magnets 
its diurnal movements, noon being the time when it is least drawn towards the 
north, after which there is a movement towards that point until about 
6 o'clock ; it then remains nearly stationary until 11 p.m., when the northerly 
movement recommences, again checked about 4 in the morning, but attaining 
at 6 o'clock its extreme northerly position. 











Geoxce II.’s Davenrers.—* The Princess Emily,” says Lord Hervey, “ was 
lively, false, and a greater liar ;”’ but he adds, as to the Princess Caroline, 
she “ had affability without meanness, dignity without pride, cheerfulness without 
levity, and prudence without falsehood.” 


when Mr. John Campbell of Stackpole Court, county Pembroke, who had repre- 
sented the borough of Cardigan for upwards of twenty years, was elevated to the 
peerage as Baron of Cawdor. He had signalized himself a few years previously 
by presenting himself at the head of a loyal body of peasantry, assisted by a few 
regular troops or militia—we forget which—and forcing a detachment of French 
soldiers who had landed near Fishguard, on the Pembrokeshire coast, to sur- 
render at discretion. But the present castle is a comparatively modern building, 
with the exception of a single lofty square tower of the old edifice which still 
remains. The surrounding woods consist of fine birch-trees, alders, and junipers, 


and venerable oaks; and amidst them rolls a mountain torrent now, as in the 


10rizontal magnet we do not need the | 


| 








days of Macbeth. 

The old castle (erected about A.p. 1400) has still its moat and “ donjon keep,” 
and is perhaps one of the most perfect specimens now extant of the old feudal 
fortress. The view from the top of the old tower, to which the house adjoins, 
is particularly fine ; the tower consists of several stages, and all of the floors are 
still in an admirable state of preservation; and tradition used to point out to the 
visitor the very room in the tower in which Duncan was murdered by Macbeth 
—in this case most erroneously, for the scene of that transaction lies some 
ten miles distant—but the resident guides no longer palm that story off on the 
credulous. The ancient dining-hall is well worth a visit, with its varnished but 
unpainted wooden panels, restored in excellent taste, its musicians’ gallery and 
its interesting series of family portraits. 

The ancient trees a century ago attracted the-admiration of Dr. Johnson ; and 
the scenery of the neighbourhood is wild and romantic in the extreme. The 
late earl owned likewise two charming seats in South Wales—the one, Stackpole 
Court, near the sea, within a short distance of both Pembroke and Tenby, and 
Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire, a house of venerable associations, which con- 
nect it with the memory of no less a personage than Jeremy Talyor. 





GENERAL LYGON, 


On Sunday, the 11th inst., in Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, after 4 
few hours’ illness, General the Hon. Edward Pyndar Lygon, C.B. He was the 
fourth son of William 1st Earl of 
Beauchamp, by Katharine, daughter 
of James Dennis, Esq., and brother 
of the present (4th) earl: three 
brothers, William, John, and Henry, 
having succeeded in rotation to the 
earldom. General Lygon entered 
the army as sub-lieutenant in the 
2nd Life Guards, joined the forces 
Spain in 1812, was present at the 
battle of Vittoria, and served with 
his regiment in the Peninsula to the 
close of the war. In 1815, he ac- 
companied the army to the Netherlands, and had the honour of commanding 
his regiment at the battle of Waterloo, in which he particularly distinguished 
himself, and received, in acknowledgment of his gallantry, the Companionship 
of the Bath, and the Russian Order of Saint Vladimir. He continued in 
command of the 2nd Life Guards till 1837, when he was promoted to the rank 
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| of major-general, and for some years held the appointment of Inspecting 


General of Cavalry. In 1845, he was appointed to the coloneley of the 13th 
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Light Dragoons, which becomes vacant by his death. In addition to his other 
decorations, he had the silver war-medal and one clasp, for his services in the 
Peninsula, He was unmarried. 





SIR CHARLES FELLOWS. 


On Thursday, November 8th, at his town residence in Montague-place, Russell. 
square, Sir Charles Fellows, of Beeston, Nottinghamshire, aged 63. This gentle- 
man, so well known in antiquarian and literary circles, was the fourth son of Mr. 
John Fellows, of Nottingham, and was born in that town in 1797. In 1845, he 
received the honour of knighthood, as an acknowledgement of his services in the 
discovery and transmission to this country of the Xanthian Marbles, now in the 
British Museum. He was the author of “A Journey in Asia Minor ;” “ Disco- 
veries in Lycia,’ &c. He married, October 25, 1846, Eliza, the only child of 
Francis Hewit, Esq., of Nottingham. She died January 3rd, 1847, aged 36, 
after giving birth to a son on Christmas day; and on June 22nd, 1848, he mar- 
ried, secondly, Harriet, relict of William Knight, of Oaklands, co. Kent, Esq., who 
survives him, 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 








Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart., late of Capheaton and of Edlingham, 
both in Northumberland, who died, on the 26th of September last, at Capheaton, 
had attained his 89th year, having made his will as far back as the year 1843, 
and from the distance of time, no less than four of the executors therein named 
died before the testator. Sir John has, at various periods, added seven codicils ; 
the last was made in September, 1858. The executors appointed by the codicils 
are Sir Henry Percy Gordon, Bart. (his nephew), William T. Longbourne, and 
William H. Charlton, Esqrs. ; the two former alone took the grant. The probate 
bears date the 6th of the present month, the personal property being estimated 
for stamp duty at £80,000. The will is very bulky, being written on parchment, 
extending over 132 folios, and the bequests are numerous. His eldest son died in 
1855, leaving issue of which the eldest son is the heir and successor to the title 
and estates, now Sir John Swinburne, Bart., a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and is 
in his twenty-ninth year, to whom the testator has bequeathed the furniture and 
other miscellaneous effects, not otherwise disposed of. The library and plate 
bequeathed to him are to become heirlooms in the family ; the present baronet 
also takes the residue of the personalty. Sir John’s second son, Admiral Charles 
Henry Swinburne, succeeded to the estates in Essex on the demise of his father, 
and is amply provided for. His three daughters have provisions made for them. 
To his daughter Julia, who has never been married, he has left a great variety of 
plate bearing the arms and crest of the family, together with costly china. There 
are many legacies, not only to his family, but to personal friends, and there are 
some charitable bequests, and legacies to servants. 





Dowager Baroness Wrottesley, late of 12, Lowndes-street, Belgrave- 
square, who diced at Clifton, Somerset, on the 29th September last, at the age of 
78, has left personal property to the amount of £25,000, having executed her 
will with a codicil bearing the same date, the 5th of January, 1847. Probate was 
granted by the London Court on the 7th of November. Her ladyship has dis- 
tributed her property amongst her own and her husband’s family. She directs 
that to two of her nieces shall be paid a sum of £4,000 each, and has given legacies 
of various amounts by the codicil. The whole of her plate and other valuable 
articles she has given to the Hon. Mary and the Hon. Maria Wrottesley. The 
residue of her property she bequeaths in equal moities between her daughter 
the Hon. Henrietta, wife of Henry Van Straubenzee, Esq., of Spinnithorne, 
Yorkshire, and the Hon. Edward Bennet Wrottesley, who is one of the execu- 
tors. The Baroness was twice married: first, in 1811, to Captain the Hon. 
John Bennett, R.N., who died in the following year; and, secondly, to the Right 
lion. John Lord Wrottesley, the 1st baron and the 9th baronct. 





Colonel Henry Anderson, late of Aldershot, Surrey, but who died at 
Norton, Norfolk, on the 17th of October last, had executed his will on the 11th 
of May, in the same year. His personal property was sworn under £5,000. He 
appointed as his executors his son, the Rev. Charles Cuyter Anderson, and the 

tev. Joseph George Jessep, Vicar of Norton-Subcourse, Norfolk, who duly proved 
the same in the London Court, on the 29th of October. This gentleman has 
disposed of his property by bestowing upon his relict a life-interest in the whole 
of his estate and effects, and has left her an immediate legacy of £100. His 
estates, both real and personal, he has directed to be held in trust, and upon the 
decease of his widow, the entire of his property is to devolve to his children and 
their issue. This gallant officer, who held the military rank of brevet-colonel, was 
formerly of that highly popular and distinguished regiment familiarly designated 
the gallant 45th ;”’ he was also one of the few remaining heroes of Waterloo, nearly 
all of whom have now passed to that “ bourne from which no traveller returns.’ 
He appears to have been occupied in military services of various kinds up to the 
period of his decease. 





The Reverend Reginald Rabett, M.A., Rector of Passenham, Northampton, 
formerly of Bramfield Hall, Suffolk, who died at his benefice on the 10th of Sep- 
tember last, had made his will on the 17th of November, 1857, and a codicil in 
the month preceding his death, which were proved in the Principal Registry on 
the 8th of the present month, by his relict, the sole executrix. The testator 
inherited considerable landed and real estates, as well as personal property. The 
widow takes under settlement, an annuity of £500, from his estates on the manor 
and lordship of Keitloboes, and the villages and hamlets in the parishes of Bram- 
field, Ellingham, and Darsham. He bequeaths to her his shares in the Eastern 
Counties Railway, which line runs through his estate of Bramfield. He also gives 
her a power of disposition over a sum of £2,500; added to which, he leaves to his 
relict the residue of his real and personal property, and on her decease, the tes- 
tator’s brother, George William Rabett, takes the realty, he being directed to 
pay an annuity out of it to a sister of the testator’s widow. By the codicil, a 
provision is made for his late housekeeper, which the executrix is directed to pay 
by weekly instalments. 





William Everington, Esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Regent’s-park, formerly of 
Ludgate-hill, died at his residence, on the 4th of October. His will, which is of 
considerable length, was executed by him in the year 1857, and he has added 
thereto six codicils. He has nominated as his executors William Everington, 
Esq. (his great-nephew) ; Charles James Palmer, Esq., solicitor, Bedford-row ; 


and James Bidden, Esq., of Kennington, who proved the will in the London | 


Court of Probate, on the 7th of November, the personal property being sworn 





and are all expressed at very considerable length, in order, no doubt, to render 
his dispositions perfectly clear and intelligible. The following are among the 
directions :—He bequeaths his ten great - nephews and nieces legacies to the 
amount of £126,000 ; leaving to the six children of his late nephew, John Ever- 
ington, the sum of £66,000, and to the four children of his nephew William 
Everington, the sum of £60,000, and has also appointed them residuary legatees. 
There is left to the widow of his late friend, Mr. Miles Whitelock, of Pan!’s Chain, 
the life interest in the sum of £16,000. To the vicar of St. Bride’s,.quoting the 
words of the will, he states, “where I was first an assistant in a draper’s in the 
parish of St. Bride’s, and where I afterwards became a partner, and laid the 
foundation of my fortune, I leave to the rector £200 for the poor of the 
parish who are communicants of the Church of England.” He also directs a sum 
to be invested that will produce an annuity of £20, to be paid to the rector of 
Skegness, Lincoln, towards the support of a public day-school in that parish. 





Edmund Ker Cranstoun Bacon, Commander R.N., late residing at 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, but who died at Worthing, Sussex, on 
the 25th of July last, having*made his will on the 4th of October, 1858, which 
has been administered to in the London Court of Probate, on the third day of the 
present month, by Miss Mary Ann Simmons, his adopted daughter, to whom he 
has bequeathed the whole of his furniture and household effects, all his money, 
rents, naval pay, and every other description of personal property. He has left 
to his groom and two female servants, to each of them a small legacy, in con- 
sideration of their faithful services.. The will is very short, and is attested by 
Simeon Thorn, Solicitor, Berners’-street, and Edmund H. Thorn, his clerk. This 
gentleman held the rank of Commander Royal Navy, from the period of 1844, 
but had retired from the service under the regulation order of Council of the 
30th of January, 1816. 


Aebielus of Books. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THe literary flowers of Christmas are fast budding forth in all their accustomed 
effulgence. Modre’s “ Lalla Rookh,” with its chaste and elegant designs by 
Tenniel, was the earliest to expand; and it has been followed in quick succession 
by “The Poems of Eliza Cook;”’* by “ Poets’ Wit and Humour,” selected by 
H. W. Wills;+ by Tennyson's “ Princess;”{ all equally radiant, according to 
their several natures. The poems of Eliza Cook, that homely, hearty and honest, 
writer, glitter in green and gold, suggestive, not of the winter-time at which 
they are re-issued, but of that ever fresh spring-time of the heart, to which they 
owe their birth. The artists who have lent thei: pencils to the decorations of this 
volume are John Gilbert, Edward Duncan (too rarely seen in book illustration), 
Harrison Weir, J. D. Watson, J. Wolf, Samuel Read, and others; but where, 
we may ask, is the ever familiar and welcome hand of Birkett Forster? Gilbert 
is as felicitous, as graceful, and as many-sided as ever, and towers above all 
competitors and rivals; and even where he imitates his own earlier productions, 
as now and then he seems to do, he does it so well as almost to justify the old 
Hibernicism, that “‘ none but himself can be his parallel.” J.D. Watson, a name 
comparatively new to this branch of art, bids fair to be a great acquisition to it ; 
and 8. Read, in his illustrations to the poem of “ Winter Wild Flowers,” helps to 
reconcile us to the absence of Birkett Forster, and shows, perhaps, even more 
originality of treatment than that artist. E. Duncan’s “A Wild Night at Sea”’ 
is a masterpiece ; and altogether the volume is among the most attractive of the 
Christmas books that have been issued by the enterprising firm of Farringdon- 
street. 

“ Poet’s Wit and Humour” is of a different though equally welcome character. 
The doctrine has, of late, been frequently inculeated by physiologists as well as 
by essay-writers, that laughter and the emotions which provoke it, are necessary 
to sound digestion and good health. Whole classes there are in the community, 
it is said, who suffer both in body and mind from undue staidness of demeanour, 
and a too fastidious repression of all the ideas which tend to provoke fun and 
good fellowship. How, it is asked, can this evil be remedied? The English 
scholar is laughed at who asked his French maitre de danse if he could 
recommend him a book from which he might learn to dance the polka. But is 
wit, any more than dancing, to be learned in solitude, and from printed words ? 
We believe that it is. Its most important elements, no doubt, are often ges- 
ticulation and tone of voice; and yet much may be done by study to foster and 
strengthen the faculty. Moliére laboriously gathered good things from the 
Italian comic poets; Butler spent the leisure of a score of years in ransacking 
old authors for humorous thoughts, before he wrote a line of ‘ Hudibras ;”’ and 
Sheridan is known to have expressed his best sayings and many of his happiest 
repartees from memoranda gleaned from what he had read as much as from what 
he had heard. But highly as we value the faculty of wit, we could not commend 
our readers, with the deliberate purpose of its cultivation, to plunge into the pages 
of the dramatists, the poets, the wits, and the humorists of England. 

It is the essence of wit to associate the most refined and exalted with the 
commonest and most familiar ideas. The habit of jesting is a dangerous one, and 
those who indulge most freely in it are apt to forget that wit should never over- 
step its appropriate sphere, never associate with laughter and comedy the sanc- 
tities of domestic life and the awful mysteries of death ; and yet so universally has 
this been forgotten that it has become the task of any one who compiles a 
volume such as this, to select from our great writers those passages only which 
are free from that taint of coarseness and profanity which disfigure ordinary collec- 
tions of comic verse. We therefore welcome this beautiful volume, the name of 
Mr. Wills upon its title-page being a sufficient guarantee of good taste and proper 
feeling in all that has been admitted to its pages. A more beautiful Christmas 
book we have rarely seen. The illustrations are no doubt of unequal merit, but 
most of them add, however, a new zest to the pieces they accompany. ‘The cut 
attached to “Come to the Maypole” is charming, mingling quaintly as it does 
in its group of villagers the stage-taught grace of professional dancers with the 
simplicity and innocence ascribed by poets to rustic life, and admirably told in the 
simper which plays on the faces of the two most conspicuous female figures. 1 he 
portrait of Captain Paton is excellent; and after seeing it we have a more vivid 
idea of the symposia described in the poem, when the glorious old soldier and 
Glasgow gentleman of an extant school would mix the genuine stuff as they made 
it long ago with limes that “on his property in Trinidad did grow,’”’ telling all the 

















* The Poems of Eliza Cook. Illustrated. Routledge, Warne, & Routledge. 

+ Poets’ Wit and Humour, selected by W. H. Wills, LIustrated by Charles Bennett and 
George H. Thomas. Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 
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while his fine o!@ stories of Minden fight and Dettingen, or discoursing “ so 
sensible and courteous,” 
** of last sermon he had heard from Dr. Porteus, 


Or some little bit of scandal about Mrs. So-and-so, ad 
Which he scarce could credit, having heard the con but not the pro. 


The Pilnstration to Goethe’s poem of “ Nothing” is excellent ; an elderly German 
gentleman who, sitting upon a “ globule d'eau,’ surrounds himself with a cloud- 
land of soap-bubbles of his own making, and sings— 
‘*T’ve set my heart upon nothing, you see,— 
Hurrah ! 


And 80 the world goes well with me— 
Hurrah ! 


Tennyson's “‘ Princess,” the poem that first won for him the hearts of the 
ladies, and that did not deprive him of the admiration of sterner judges of poetic 
genius, affords ample material to the artist; and has already, in successive 
editions, employed the pencils of our best illustrators of books. This time the 
task of clothing the word-pictures in the form and drapery of art has been 
deputed to Mr. Maclise, who has produced twenty-six little gems of beauty 
—perfect as regards conception of the poet’s meaning; and equally perfect as 
regards the mere drawing. Excellently well as this artist illustrated the Irish 
melodies of his countryman, Thomas Moore—we think that he has succeeded 
even better with Tennyson—who is a poet of a higher order, and kindles more 
vividly the imagination of those who light the torch of a kindred art at the 
flame of his poetry. We shall not select out of the twenty-six any particular 
favourites of our own, but shall merely state in few words, that since the days 
of Stothard we know of no book illustrations that can surpass these. Our only 
regret is, that the fashion and the cheapness of the day have led to their being 
engraved on wood, and not on steel. 

In addition to these three books of poems, we have to notice two Christmas 
books in prose. The first is “The Ore-Seeker: a Tale of the Hartz,”’* by 
A. 8. M., a pleasantly-written story, which imparts, as if incidéntally, a full 
account of the German mines, the lives and habits of the miners, the manner 
in which their labours are carried on, and the dangers to which they are 
exposed. A clever littlke German romance is constructed out of very simple 
materials. The interest of “The Ore-Seeker” mainly lies in the contrast 
presented by the characters of three miners—the fugitive Sturm, the generous 
and virtuous Holz, and the avaricious, heartless Bauman. Their various adven- 
tures are well told, and they will be received with no less hearty a welcome in 
many a home because connected with them is a narrative of what befell a poor 
orphan child in the mine in which they worked. There are twenty-six illustra- 
tions to this book, all serving to give a vivid idea of the scenes and personages 
described by the author. 

“The Gooroo Simple,”+ published by Messrs. Triibner and Co., is a genuine 
Indian Tale; but how many thousands of years old it is not possible to say. 
In the learned Abbé Dubois’ work it is the first of five Indian tales, which he 
has given as an appendix to the Pantcha-Tantra; and in Robert Anderson’s 
“Rudiments of Tamul Grammar” it will be found given as the first piece 
marked as a “translation.” In the French version, “Gooroo” is called 
“ Paramarta,” or “The Priest.’ In Mr. Anderson’s, he is designated “ G 
the Noodle.” The veritable and the genuine “ Gooroo” has, thanks to Medfrs. 
Triibner and Alfred Crowgquill, at last been placed, with all the honours to 
which his follies and absurdities entitle him, fairly and distinctly before the 
public. Without such a specimen as this, it would not be possible to have a 
clear idea of the height to which the Indians carry their humour, and how mach 
they revel in waggery and burlesque. Never, indeed, were adventures more 
surprising than those that are here described as befalling the venerable simpleton 
Gooroo and his five worthy disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and 
Foozle. It is a capital Christmas book, with engravings worthy of the fun it 
portrays. 








LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.t 


Tue history of Lord Dundonald, of whom we have recently given a sketch, as 
written by himself, is a reproach to the nation. From 1809 till 1830 his services 
were lost to the state, and twenty of the best years of his life passed in 
sorrow and tribulation. For his extraordinary achievements before 1809, 
his reward, as is recorded in one of the last sentences he wrote, “has been 
a life of suffering.” We are glad that he lived to write the history of his 
life and his labour. He wisely employed himself for some time on this work 
before his death, and has effectually vindicated his fame. The first volume 
embraces the period from his entrance into the navy in 1793 till the actual 
termination of his active service by the action in Aix Roads. The second volume 
is chiefly taken up by a full account of this celebrated action, now for the first 
time made complete by the access which the noble lord has obtained to the 
records of the Admiralty ; and by his own description of the prosecution to which 
he was subjected in 1814. From the work we miss all details of his career in the 
service of Chili, Brazils, &c., and all account of his recent service on the coast of 
America, which would probably have embraced hig views on the present elements 
and condition of naval warfare. Before this could be all told he has been taken 
away, and the public will have much to regret should the papers recording his 
opinions on the important subject not be in such a condition as to warrant the 
publication of them. There is great wisdom in his remark, “The true fortification 
of England is, always to be in a position to strike the first blow at sea the 
moment it may become necessary. To wait for it would, under any circum- 
stances, be folly; to be unprepared for it national suicide.” His sagacity was equal 
to his courage, which adds to our regret should his mature views of our naval 
defence: s not be made known to the world. 

While the noble author was steadily rising in his profession, and performing 
many illustrious services, all went smoothly. He had only to complain that his 
promotion to post rank was delayed by Lord St. Vincent’s jealousy. When he 
found out that promotion went by favouritism, then he conceived the idea 
of getting into Parliament and exposing the abuses in the navy. He was 
successful at Honiton in 1806 by the curious policy of giving a large sum to cach 
of the electors who had voted for him when defeated, teaching them to expect 
still larger sums for electing him, while he sturdily refused to give anything. 
Becoming a Reformer, he became obnoxious to the authorities, and a favourite 





* The Ore-Secker: a Tale of the Hartz. By A. 8. M. With twenty-six illustrations by 
ty H. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
’ 
_? Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable Gooroo Simple and his Five Diseiples— 
Noodle, Doodle, Wisea-re, Zany, and Foozle. Adorned with fifty illustrations, drawn on wood, 
by Alfred Crowquill. London: Triibmer & Co., Paternoster-row, 1861. 
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| helped to revive; the theatres had pushed westward from Southwark an 
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with the people. In the following year he was triumphantly elected for West. 
minster with Sir F. Burdett, and ever afterwards his career was troubled, and 


| even sometimes disastrous. Service in the navy is not compatible with the free. 


dom ofthe representative ; and Lord Cochrane was embarrassed as.a member of 
Parliament in opposing a vote of thanks to Lord Gambier, because he was also 
a captain in the navy. His life may teach the highest officers, that.if they desire 
independence and place, they should not aspire to sit in the House of Commons, 

This part of his conduct brought him into discredit with the Admiralty, and he 
was prohibited from joining his own ship, the Impérieuse, then serving in the 
Scheldt, and never afterwards employed. His naval career was completely 
stopped hy the animosity which the Admiralty bore to the politician. From 1810 
to 1818, when he went into the service of Chili, he tried in vain to extort from 
the Admiralty the means of justifying himself against its condemnation. It 
obstinately refused the documents he asked for, and even denied their existence, 
More favoured since the first volume of this work appeared by Sir John Pakington 
and the Duke of Somerset, he obtained access to the charts and logs neces- 
sary to explain the whole dispute between him and Lord Gambier and the 
Admiralty. He has found bound up at the Admiralty the very chart neces. 
sary to his defence which the Admiralty denied was in its possession. Of 
these new materials he has made good use, and with a clear and vigorous 
understanding he has demonstrated that Lord Gambier lost an admirable oppor. 
tunity of destroying a French fleet, and that the Admiralty shielded him and 
betrayed the best interests of the country by persecuting Lord Dundonald. _ He 
has vindicated his own name, and placed a great historical question in a 
true light. Lord Gambier, in truth, marred by his incapacity the _ great 
success obtained by Lord Dundonald, and the Admiralty procured for him the 
thanks of Parliament. Against the verdict and the approbation of the Admiralty 
Lord Dundonald lived to prove his case, and show the miserable jealousies 
which were then suffered to direct our national affairs. It was as injurious to 
the state as it was to Lord Dundonald, that he should have been virtually excluded 
from serving actively in the navy because he was greatly superior as a commander 
to Lord Gambier, and greatly superior as a skilful, energetic seaman to the civilian 
Lord Mulgrave, who then presided over the Admiralty. It is painful to dwell 
on such subjects; but all who desire to know by how little wisdom the country 
was then governed, and how much more it was indebted to Providence for its 
safety than to the Ministers, must study in this work the details of the manner in 
which they treated the bravest of our naval warriors. a 

Compelled by injustice to remain professionally idle in a stirring time, his 
enemies had an opportunity of fixing a great stigma on him. From this Lord 
Dundonald has the courage not to flinch, but with great patience unravels the 
whole plot against him, explains all the circumstances, and leaves us with a con- 
viction that the verdict of the jury which condemned him was as erroneous as 
the decision of the court-martial which acquitted Lord Gambier. We are afraid, 
however, that Lord Dundonald descended to the grave before “ full and ample 
justice was done by his fellow-men” to his character. But till the very latest 
period of his life he was denied the opportunity of completely vindicating himself 
It is an extraordinary feature, that he had the patience and the courage, affer he 
had reached fourscore years, to travel back over his whole career, to tear open the 
wounds of his unmerited disgrace, in order effectually to heal them. It adds to 
our respect for him, and proves that he was, in all the relations of life, truly and 
nobly brave. ; 

Like other intelligent officers of the navy, he strove to reform it. He was 
sensible of the terrible evils of the coercive system in use, and made many sug- 
gestions for improving it. All his efforts are recorded in these volumes, and the 
present condition of the navy, brought on by circumstances, testifies to the 
wisdom of his recommendations. They were, however, fruitless at the moment, 
as were the similar recommendations of other officers. The naval authorities 
were then quite impenetrable to the theoretical wisdom which sought to influence 
them from without, and were only brought to a knowledge of the errors of the 
old system, by its consequences becoming incompatible with the progress of 
society. Lord Dundonald’s efforts to promote improvement now stamp with 
reprobation the chiefs of the service who neglected them. How the navy: was 
then governed, may be learned from Lord Dundonald’s work, and from that the 
reader can have no difficulty in coming to a correct conclusion as to the causes 
of its late imperfect and alarming inefficiency. Such works as the Memoirs 
of Lord Collingwood and this Autobiography confer a vast benefit on the public. 
While they interest it deeply, they explain why the nation is not better served, 
and why it has to pay enormously for inefficiency. Lord Dundonald did not live 
to finish it, but he has left a complete record of his wrongs, which every man 
intevested in the national greatness and the national safety ought to read. 








THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

THE life of the seventeenth century in England opens three periods strongly 
contrasted with each other, yet not without some features in common, and a 
distinct nationality running through them all. The first of these periods 1s 
represented by the grafting of the Stuarts’, or Scotch, habits and manners upon 
the more stately and decorous Elizabethan stock ; the second by the Puritan 
interval; and the third by the restoration, and final extinction of the Stuarts. These 
periods are marked out from each other by palpable differences, not only im 
domestic customs, out-of-door usages, costume and langnage,. but in the political 
condition of the people, and the development of popular institutions. The two 
extremes of the century are as broadly opposed to each other as the age of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage and that of Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee. It opened with 
Shakspeare at the Globe, the wits of the Mermaid, and twelve-penny ordinaries ; 
there were no high roads through the country ; there was no such convenience 45 
a post-office; nobody below the gentry were called Mr. or Mrs., but Goodman 
This or Goodwife That ; women rarely frequented theatres, and then none but 
such as had no status out of them; kissing was universal amongst the innocent 
sports of the people, and was indispensable in many of their dances; brides used 
to go to the altar with their hair hanging down over their shoulders; the gentry 
were compelled to reside in their country houses ; shovel-board, primero, - 
maw, were the aristocratic resources of the nobility ; tobacco, a great luxury, was 
smoked out of silver pipes, and Aubrey heard his grandfather say that in 2 
day one pipe was-handed from man to man round the table; and amongst 4 a 
novelties which the commonalty were beginning to enjoy may be reckoned — 4 
hats, asparagus, artichokes, and cauliflowers, starch, and saffron, pins, need om 
and watches, duels with small swords, and hackney-coaches. At the end of the 


century, Dryden had already withdrawn from the drama, which he had nye 





* The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. By the author of “ Mag- 
dalen Stafford.” London: Bell & Daldy. 1960, 
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City as faras Draty-lane ; the coffee-house had displaced the ordinary ; the streets 
were widened and lighted up, ill enough, it is true, but sorhewhat better than in 


the days of the popinjays who fluttered out in the morning to dine with Duke | 


Humphrey at eleven o'clock, and hurried home again before curfew, to escape being 
robbed in the dark, or taken up by the watch for marauding in the streets at 
unseasonable hours; the chedreux was the height of the fashion ; beaux might be 
seen in the parks, or in Gray’s Inn walks, oreven in Marylebone Gardens, dressed 
in blue coats.and red stockings, with silver-hilted swords, and edged hats, peri- 
wigs on their heads, the smallest of which was large enough to fill a wheelbarrow, 
and as much muslin round their necks as would make ensigns fora fleet ; patching 
and painting had come into vogue; billiards, whist, and quadrille had succeeded 
to shovel-board, maw, and primero ; French petticoats, Colambar fans, and Martial 
gloves, still flaunted in the Mall or adorned the ball-room; music at dinner, gay 
dances in the evening, concerts in public places, and illuminated pleasure- 
gardens, after the manner of the French—all such public amusements being 
entered into with a certain degree of decorum, which indicated the general libera- 
tion alike from the restraints of the Commonwealth and the infectious vices of the 
Restoration. Between these two extremes intervened the revolutionary era of 
Puritanism, when sermons were preached by hour-glasses ; when Barebones crept 
through the thoroughfare, 


** With cozening cough and hollow cheek ;’’ 


when people wore short hair, flat-crowned hats, and little cloaks; when the 
theatres were shut up and the players prohibited ; when heart-breakers, and love- 
locks were looked upon as satanic traps; when kissing, as a popular amusement, 
was put down by law;.when festivals of all sorts, may-pole dances, harvest- 
homes, and the like, were treated as carnal sins, and the whole face of England, 
in its household aspects, was changed “from lively to severe.” Yet great as 
were the diversities between these three stages of the national life, there were 
a few contrasts here and there that might be traced, more or less, in them all. 
Thus—not to accumulate examples—the great head-dresses of the Elizabethan 
period survived in some quarters to the time of Charles IT., and long hair, under 
the Restoration, continued to be regarded with so much horror by the elect, that 
people of “ tender conscience” never became reconciled to the periwig. 

Here are ample materials out of which a gossiping antiquary, with a sprightly 
talent for portraiture and story-telling, might construct a pleasant book, contain- 
ing facts and speculations suited to all tastes: and, if executed carefully, present- 
ing an historical picture which should be of permanent interest. We are bound 
to say that the volume before us does not fulfil this ideal. Its title excites ex- 
pectations which its contents disappoint. But the fault is in the title, and not 
in the author, except in so far as the title involves responsibility. The home life 
of English ladies in the seventeenth century is by far too wide a field to be 
explored in so small a book; nor would it be possible to do justice to it under any 
circumstances upon the plan adopted in this instance, which belongs to the 
region of biography rather than that of the descriptive chronicle. The design indi- 
cated in the introduction is to draw, from well-known sources, “a picture of the 
ordinary intents and pursuits of English ladies of a past century,” the author 


evidently overlooking, in her view of the subject, two important considerations: » 


—first, that the “ordinary intents and pursuits” of English ladies were in a state 
of transition all through the century; and, second, that, in order to make the 
picture complete, the transitions should be clearly marked and shown in their 
operation upon different classes of the community. But there was no such 
high problem in her mind; she intended nothing more in reality than to select a 
few noteworthy ladies, who flourished for the most part about the middle of the 
century, and to compile an account of their “trials” and-experiences. The 
“home life” was an afterthought. Indeed, there is so little about what we under- 
stand to be “ home life,” the habits of families, domestic economy, dress, usages, 
and the thousand and one details of in-door existence, that the author has done 
injustice to herself, in diverting attention in the title-page from the real business 
of the book. 

The “ladies” whose lives supply the principal contributions to this select 
circle of biographical essays, are already familiar to the public in diaries, 
autobiographies, and twenty other shapes of record and portraiture. The Evelyn 
family occupy nearly half the volume, the discursive sketch being filled out by a 
number of incidental persons and topics, such as the distreeses of the royalists, 
from the Queen and Clarendon down to the ambassador’s menials; the residence 
of Sir Richard Browne in Paris; Saccharrissa from her saucy girlhood to her 
intolerable old age, over-praised in both; Sayes Court, and its gardens; the 
Court at Whitehall, touched with a distant and shuddering hand; Mrs. 
Mompesson; Mrs. Godolphin; and a crowd of figures, including no less famous 
persons than Cowley, Waller, and Jeremy Taylor. Lady Warwick, better known 
as Lady Mary Boyle, supplies a chapter upon which a whole chaplet of contem- 
porary outlines is hung. Here we have a rapid narrative of the life of the Earl of 
Cork’s daughter, from her gay youth and her stolen love-scenes with Mr. Rich, 
who used to kneel at her bedside when she was ill, and entreat her to marry him, 
to her religious conversion, domestic troubles, and impressive death; together 
with illustrative particulars concerning several neighbouring ladies celebrated for 
their piety and worth—the Lady Maynardof Easton Lodge, who stands out conspicu- 
ously to posterity in the golden sentences of Bishop Kerr; the Lady Vere; and “an 
old-fashioned Christian,’ Mrs. Walker, the wife of a country chaplain, who held 
his living throughout the Commonwealth, and managed to keep it also under tho 
Restoration, and who derived great comfort and assistance in all difficulties from 
his wife, who was not only a pattern of charity, but was eminently skilled in 
“cookery, brewing, baking, dairy, ordering linen, in which her neatness was 
Curious, and such-like.” Another chapter embraces the “ trials” of Margaret 
Baxter, the partner of the memorable Richard Baxter, a woman in whose soul 
“all the operations were intense and strong; strong wit, strong love, strong 
displeasure ;” also the “trials” of Mrs. Basire, who was married to a young 
French Protestant, the chaplain of Charles I., and separated from her husband 
by the troubles of the civil war, he flying to the continent to escape persecution 


for some offence which is not stated, and she remaining at home with her children, ° 


to be restored to connubial happiness upon the return of the royal family. To 
these sketches are added some particulars relating to “ learned ladies,” the 
Duchess of Newcastle and “ Orinda” being the most prominent representatives 
of a class which is not found quite so endurable in real life as the author has 
succeeded in rendering it on paper. 

From this glance at che matter of the volume, the reader will be prepared to 
appreciate its character. If it respond inadequately to the promise of its title, it 
goes some way towards making amends by collecting into a readable form a good 
deal of information of another kind. All the people treated of belong to the 
Social, and some of them indirectly to the political history of the times; and, 
although we have occasion to differ from the personal estimates, and to object 
to the now and then high colouring of facts, we give the author full credit for 
zeal and industry. The narratives are, upon the whole, intelligent and interest- 
ing. It must, of course, be understood that the work is written from a religious 


Barrister-at-Law, 





point of view, that the examples selected are women who were models of domestic 
virtue, and that the sympathies of the writer are with the royalists throughout. 
Obviously this is not the way to bring out the home life of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, such women being the exception and not the rule; but let the reader forget 
the title of the volume, and he may enter upon its perusal with confiteive of 
“ good entertainment.” : 





——_—_—— 





THE “WHITE BOOK” OF ANCIENT LONDON.* 
[ConcLUDING ARTICLE. } 


Ir was a part of the wisdom of our ancestors, 1s we have had occasion to 
observe before, in speaking of their municipal regulations, to fix the price of food, 
under a benevolent impression that they were really doing the best possible thing 
for the benefit of the people. The price of bread may be taken as a safer guide to 
the tariff on other articles than any estimate founded on the conjectural value of 
money. The halfpenny loaf weighed two pounds troy. It was subject to 
fluctuations, according to the price of corn, but they did not materially affect the 
ultimate relation between weightand price. A glance at the market price fixed for 
poultry will be more intelligible with this key to value. The best goose, capon, or 
hen, sold for 6d.; a cygnet, 4d.; a rabbit, with the skin (which bore a higher 
value then than now), 4d.; without the skin, 3d.; a duck, 24d.; a wild duck, 3d. ; 
woodcock or plover, 3d.; partridge, 4d.; a dozen finches, 1d.; adozen thrushes, 6d.; a 
dozen pigeons, 8d. ; a curlew, 6d. ; a pheasant, 12d.; a heron, 16d. ; a bittern, 184. 
The City poulterers were strictly prohibited from standing for sale at the Carfeux 
of Leadenhall, a place with “four faces,’ which was expressly reserved for 
foreigners, and were compelled, under pain of forfeiture, to stand towards the west 
of the church of St. Michael, on Cornhill. Similar regulations were in force at 
Newgate Market, the object being to prevent “ denizens”’ from meddling with the 
foreigners in sale or purchase. Foreigners were prohibited from carrying their 
poultry to the houses of denizen poulterers, or lodging in their houses, and were 
liable to forfeiture and imprisonment if they did not go direct to the market. 
Any poulterer who sold above the price fixed by the regulations was liable to 
penalties, and any person who bought above the price was liable to forfeit what he 
so bought, and to be further punished by the local authorities. 

A curious landlord and tenant question is raised by an ordinance of Edward IL., 
which sets forth that it shall not be lawful for any tenant of any house in the 
city or the suburbs who shall make pent-houses, or other easements, and connect 
them by iron nails, or wooden pegs, to the timber of the house, to pull down such 
pent-house or easement at the end of his term, which shall always remain to the 
owner of the soil as parcel thereof. This was, no doubt, intended, in the spirit of 
all the other regulations, to secure a permanent benefit to the city out of the 
improvements of temporary residents ; but it cuts exactly in the opposite direction 
by discouraging tenants from laying out money upon improvements from which 
they were to derive no advantage at the end of their lease. 

The ordinances for the protection of the public morals were hardly more wise, 
and could have effected their ends only by the agency of terror. People cannot 
be coerced into morality. The resentment which tyranny produces, generates, 
more or less, a desire to do that which we are prohibited from doing by despotic 
laws; and the disposition to resist in such cases rises in proportion to the severity 
of the penalty. What would be thought in these times of an Act of Parliament 
that should condemn a m treadmill for whistling in the street (a villanous 
offence, we acknowledge ! nce him to a year or two of solitary confine- 
ment, with hard labour, for sleeping without a nightcap. Yetthe attempt by such 
means to bring about a reform in these particulars would not be more likely to 
defeat itself, or present a more glaring disproportion between means and ends, than 
the measures which were taken some centuries past in the city of London to 
compel the excellent burgesses thereof to conduct themselves with a due regard to 
public morality. Every man, for example, who was discovered in resorts where 
he ought not to have been, was to have his head and beard shaved, except a 
fringe about two inches in breadth, and was then to be taken to the pillory, and 
set thereon, with minstrels, which made the punishment the more degrading and 
humiliating. For a second offence the same punishment was repeated, with the 
addition of ten days’ imprisonment; and for a third offence the term of his 
imprisonment was left open to the discretion of the mayor and aldermen, and 
when it was expired, the culprit was to be taken to the city gates, and compelled 
to forswear the city for ever. Exactly the same course of punishments was 
inflicted upon women under like circumstances. The tendency of excessive 
punishments to aggravate the evils they are intended to prevent, was evidently 
unknown in those days. 

Great jealousy was observed with reference to the conservancy of the Thames. 
Upon no portion of the city administration were greater pains bestowed. Fishing 
was permitted east of the bridge for smelts, and west for other fish, at certain 
seasons, with nets of strictly limited dimensions. Any nets that infringed the 
limits were burned. All boats were required to moor on the north bank of the 
river, under penalty of forfeiture. No ship, or boat, was allowed to anchor or 
moor between sunset and sunrise, except at Queenhythe or Billingsgate; and any 
that remained at the bankside of Southwark (to which all the refuse of the popu- 
lation was relegated) incurred loss of vessel and imprisonment of the owner. The 
river was carefully protected in other respects. We have numerous ordinances, 
under successive reigns, prohibiting people from throwing straw, rushes, rubbish, 
filth, or any kind of matter into the Thames. The fares of the boatmen were fixed 
at strict rates. The hire of a boat from London to Westminster was limited to 2d, 
or 3d. at the utmost. 

The street regulations were equally minute and strict. We have already seen 
what care was taken in the prevention of obstructions, and the removal of 
nuisances of every kind, especially in the streets and lanes leading to the river. 
With a view to prevent crowding and accidents, carters were not allowed to drive 
faster after they had unloaded their carts than before. No hoards, or palings, or 
steps down to cellars were allowed to be made in the streets without the inspection 
and sanction of the mayor and aldermen. No one was allowed to make the pave- 
ment before his house higher than that of his neighbour. Lepers were not 
allowed to come into the city. The porters at the gates were sworn not to admit 
them. Mendicants were also excluded. No person who was able to gain his 
subsistence by labour was permitted to go about begging, and the able-bodied 
beggar was driven out. Special care was taken to keep the streets clear of swme 
and dogs, with the exception of “dogs of quality,” which, under favour, were 
permitted abroad with their owners, or attendants. A fantastic license im archi- 
tecture was not to be thought of. Whoever had a low taste in pent-houses 
brought himself under the lash of the ward-mote, and might consider himself well 
off if he escaped with no worse penalty than that of having his wooden shed 
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pulled down about his ears. Pent-houses were ordered to be built so high, nine 
fect at the least, as that horsemen could ride under them without stooping; and 
stalls, all of which were movable, were not allowed to project more than two feet 
and a half into the street. But the item which the magistracy apparently found 
the most difficult to be dealt with, if we may judge from the obstinacy of the 
citizens a hundred and fifty years subsequently to the date of the “‘ White Book,”’ 
was that of the shop-signs. They formed a serious impediment to the traffic of 
the streets, and even endangered the safety of the houses, which they threatened 
to drag down by their weight. These signs extended to a great distance into the 
street, and were often made of iron scroll-work. They bore every conceivable 
device, wrought in the iron, or carved or painted on the timber. In the early 
periods embraced by the “White Book”’’ they had not reached that height of 
elaboration to which they attained in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and the 
principal, indeed the only sign that appears to have come under the censure of 
the authorities was the ale-stake, a pole hung out by the tavern-keepers, having 
generally a cluster of leaves or grapes suspended from the end of it. These ale- 
stakes, encroaching farther and farther upog the highway, were a source of great 
annoyance to the public, especially to the horsemen, and enactments were accord- 
ingly passed, limiting them to seven feet. But it is pretty certain that these 
enactments failed in effecting their object, the passion for signs, and the rivalry it 
engendered, having broken out much more alarmingly in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when the signs in the city grew into a nuisance of an extremely 
perilous description ; nor was it entirely swept away till towards the close of the 
last century. 








A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC.* ; 


It is a fortunate circumstance for mankind that sailors in general are not 
addicted to authorship. What would become of us if logs were to be regarded as 
legitimate materials for booksellers’ hacks, and every cruise produced its volume 
of notes and observations? Only imagine a similar amount |of activity in the 
department of sea travels that we see every season developed in' the publication of 
travels by land. We feel that the reader recoils at the supposition. Happily, the 
career of the seaman is unfavourable to the cultivation of literary notoriety, and 
the danger of being overrun by a marine press is not imminent. The quarter- 
deck and the watches may set a man dreaming about stars and auroras, human 
and divine, and in his loneliness he may hang verses to Rosalind on imaginary 
trees, and sing songs to himself with ridiculous refrains concerning the old place at 
home and miseltoe-boughs, and what not; but he will find no great encourage- 
ment in such vacant opportunities for piling up volumes of description, with 
detailed remarks upon climate and costume, and the usual varieties of national 
character, scenery, soil, and productions. The sailor is by habit a creature more 
fitted to stand under difficulties than to sit at his ease ; and no man can write books 
of any kind who has not mastered the art of sitting at ease, and who is not able, 
moreover, to take along spell of an easy chair and a writing-desk. There are 
few things, we apprehend, that a sailor holds in greater abhorrence. He hates 
confinement of the limbs. He cannot bear to remain long in one attitude or 
place. He is most happy when he is most knocked about. The pitching of the 
ship, which tests his sure-footedness, is a delight to him ; and, like the petrel, he 
revels in a storm. These characteristics of the profession at sea are all opposed 
to the slavery of authorship ; and when the sailor comes ashore, we know he flies 
as well he may, to more congenial occupation. 

It is, probably, because the labour of collecting information, and of writing the 
requisite quantity of consecutive manuscript, goes so terribly against the grain of 
sailors, that we find their books generally loose, crude, and undigested, except such 
as treat directly ofseaexperiences. In his own element the seaman is unapproach- 
able ; but when he ventures to deal with the morals, customs, and institutions of 
the countries upon whose brink he touches—perhaps only to take in water, or to 
climb a hill, or have a lark in a bazaar—he ordinarily betrays the awkwardness 
which is ascribed to sailors when they mount a horse, or when they first attempt 
to walk on solid land after a long confinement on shipboard. The present volumes 
in which we have a scampering narrative of a cruise in the waters of the Pacific, 
are scarcely open to criticism on the score of attempting ambitious disquisitions, 
or lofty flights of any sort; but they furnish an excellent sample of the kind of 
book a sailor of average culture thinks likely to be acceptable to the public. The 
author appears to be, or to have been when he set sail, a middy on board a vessel 
destined for a three years’ spell amongst the islands of the Pacific, with the 
expectation ofcoming in for his promotion at the end of six months, when his 
friends at the Admiralty would be ready to secure his appointment to the flag- 
ship in the Mediterranean. ‘ With such a prospect as this,” he naively observes, 
**I looked forward very pleasantly-to a cruise in the Pacific. 

It is only justice to our middy’s qualifications, both as an author and a seaman, 
to say that he went through his work cheerfully, was never put out by squalls or 
stiff weather, of which he had a fair share, was always eager to see what was to 
be seen whenever he got leave to go ashore, and that he relates what he saw in 
an off-hand dashing way, very much as if he were spinning a rattling yarn toa 
group of messmates. He opens at Madeira, which, like all youngsters, he 
thought the most delightful spot in the world; the whole place was dreamland ; 
and the rides round Funchal were matchless for beauty, until he arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro, which he found to be another earthly Paradise. From Rio we are borne 
on to Buenos Ayres, where our middy enjoys himself to the top of his bent ; and, 
having exhausted all that isto be done here, we sail through the Straits of 
Magellan into the waters of the Pacific. Hitherto the cruise has yielded nothing 
but the usual adventures, which we have had described so often before, and 
which have really so little in them worth describing, that the contemplation 

of the time consumed in writing about them, suggests a homily on wasted oppor- 
tunities, that does not increase our confidence in the rest of the work. As we 
advance, however, our middy grows wiser. He is now amongst the islands from 
which navigators and romance-writers have drawn some of their brightest inspi- 
rations; and there is so much to observe and to think of, and information 
accumulates so fast on his hands, that we gradually feel ourselves, as the sailors 
would say, getting into deep water. The Society Isles, yielding a crop of inci- 
dents, including a dinner 4 la Russe to Queen Pomare, the Fijan or Fijee Islands, 
with their cannibal populations, and the Marquesas Group, all are in turn visited 
and photographed from any point of sight that offers; but the chief features of 
the work are those which relate to Vancouver's Island and Columbia, and an 
excursion to the mouth of the Amoor and Petropaulovski, higher up on the 
opposite coast. This latter excursion, from which we are led to hope much 
comes to nothing; for although our middy got through ten days at Petropau- 
lovski, he does not appear to have carricd away a single impression of the place 
nor, indeed, to have been aware of the interest with which every item of intelli. 
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gence gathered on the spot is received in this country. But he has his eves 
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about him when he visits Vancouver's Island and Columbia. He tells us nothing 
new of either; but trhat he does tell, possesses the value which always attaches 


| to direct testimony. 


The author frankly informs us that he wrote this “log” expressly with a view 
to publication. He was not persuaded by his friends, against his judgment, to 
rush into print. In making this candid avowal, he must either have over. 
estimated the worth of the work, or under-estimated the judgment of the public, 
Considered as a sailor's book of travels, it is up to the average. As the horizon 
expands, the writer’s powers of observation improve, and we part from him with 
a higher sense of his merits than we entertained by the time we had got only haif. 
way through. But the question inevitably forces itself upon us, what is there in 
these two volumes, in the shape of information or novelty, science or philosophy, 
to warrant a reasonable hope that they shall find a large circle of readers? The 
places visited are as familiar to all readers of travels, as Greenwich to the 
aldermen of London; the quantity of useful matters the volumes contain, bears 
about the same proportion to the general and the trivial, as one of the islands in 
the Pacific to the continent of America; and the adventures which form the 
staple of the publication are of a class that has long since been worn breadbare, 
The book is written in a fresh and hearty tone, and in a flow of youthful spirits. 
We read it off as easily and pleasantly as a ballad; but you cannot help asking 
yourself at the end, what new views you have obtained from it, or how much more 
you know about the places it describes than you did before ? 








THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY.* 


Tur title of this work is not appropriate. It gives to the public the biographies 
of several persons who, considering their morals, manners, pursuits, and asso. 
ciates, should be designated, not “ wits,” nor “ beaux,” but “scamps, swindlers, 
gamblers, scoundrels, and profligates.”” The design of the book appears to be 
borrowed from the French, many of whose littérateurs are indifferent as to the 
conduct of those whom they select as heroes or heroines, provided the subject 
affords materials for lively writing, and is calculated to attract readers, and add 
to the notoriety of the authors. 

It may be readily admitted that “the life and adventures of a vagabond” 
may be rendered, in the hands of an accomplished writer, a very amusing 
book. “ Lazarillo de Tormes,”’ “Jonathan Wild the Great,’ and ‘“ Ferdinand 
Count Fathom,” were, in their day, popular works, and indebted for the favour 
with they were received to the wit of the authors and the knowledge of society 
they displayed. But what, it may be asked, is the benefit to mankind of disin- 
terring from their dishonoured graves such persons as the miserable Buckingham, 
the wretched Beau Fielding, the equally wretched Beau Nash, the half-mad 
Wharton, the contemptible Selwyn, or the paltry trickster Bubb-Doddington ? Is 
there amusement to be found, or instruction to be gleaned, from entering into the 
details of such lives? If there had not been known to exist a very popular book, 
entitled “the Newgate Calendar,’ a collection of the biographies of the most in- 
famous persons whose crimes had brought them to the gallows, then the work 
before us might be considered as original in its design, for it is a collection, for 
the most part, of the transactions and adventures of individuals, who, if treated 
according to their deserts, should have been doomed to a penal settlement. 

There is nothing similar in design to this work to be found in ancient literature. 
Such old-world biographers as Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and Valerius Maximus, 
sought to instruct mankind by presenting to them the examples of men remarkable 
for valour, virtue, and true heroism. Tacitus, Suetonius, and the Auguste Scrip- 
tores, when compelled by a love of truth to mention the misdeeds of a Nero, a 
Caligula, or a Heliogabulus, did not depict them as “ the wits and beaux of society,” 
even though Nero was a poetaster and an expert musician, and Heliogabulus 
displayed more genius in fine clothes and rich furniture than was was ever exhi- 
bited by any one of the personages described in these volumes. The stern and 
stoical ancients did not cover over foul vices with fine-sounding names. But we 
have, it seems, fallen upon different times ; and the world is now incited to pardon, 
if not to pity, baseness, brutality, and roguery, in certain individuals, because 
they had been feared as “ wits,” or envied as “ beaux.” 

With regard to the lives of such men as “ George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham,” and “ Philip, Duke of Wharton,” the casual notices to be met with 
in contemporary histories respecting them are, with Pope’s reference to both, 
quite sufficient for all purposes of usefulness. And then, in the compilation of 
this work, there is great injustice done by identifying, as if they belonged to the 
same class, such individuals as Beau Fielding with Lord Hervey. There isa 
mischief done when the young and the innocent are told of a Lord Rochester, 
and why it was that he won for himself an everlasting infamy ; and there is con- 
tamination in the intelligence that is given in the “ Life of George Selwyn” 
respecting the shameless mother of ‘ Mie-Mie, the little Italian.” None of the 
injury thus certain to be inflicted is, in the slightest degree, mitigated by such 
puny “moral” reflections as these— 

“ The story of the Marchioness’s three papas is quite scandalous enough to make us think 
we have said enough, and had better close this sketch of George Selwyn, only remembering that 


wit, gambler, drinker, profaner, club-lounger, gallows-lover, and worse, though he was, he had 
yet two points to redeem him from utter condemnation, a good heart, and a fondness for 


children.””—Vol. ii., p. 95. 
‘* Peace to all—to the worst. Let us look within and not judge. 


tried in the same balance.’’—Vol. ii., p. 192. : a 
‘This name does certainly not stand over-well among the wits of this country, but after 


all, since all were so bad, Hook may be excused as not being the worst of them. Requiescat in 
pace.’ —Vol. ii., p. 226. 

Independently of their want of moral purpose, the authors have not brought to 
the performance of their task one particle of original information. Pepys, Lord 
Hervey, Horace Walpole, Jesse, Barham, Lady Holland, Moore, and others, have 
been compelled te contribute heavily, and have met with but scanty acknow- 
ledgment; whilst the setting in which their contributions have been enclosed is 
an imitation, and not a very successful one, of the style and manner of 
Mr. Thackeray. Of all who have so suffered at the hands of the compilers, the 
most wrong is done to the unfortunate and wondrously-gifted Sheridan. Thus it 
is said, when referring to his political career :— 

‘* Sheridan was not really great, and it may be doubted if he had any sincerity in his political 
views.”’—Vol. ii., p. 116. 

Why, it may be asked, is such an imputation cast upon the memory of 
Sheridan? He was, as a young man, ‘in the full enjoyment of the highest 
literary reputation, free to choose his party. He selected that of the Whigs, 
because the political principles of the Whigs were those to which he was sincerely 
attached. That these principles were true, honest, fair, and just, subsequent 
events have fully demonstrated, for they have been embodied in the legislation 
of this country. But to advocate such principles at the time that Sheridan 
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declared himself to be their advocate, was to make himself the adherent of a 
y which was excluded from office, and had little chance, with George III. as 
king, of ever attaining power, or for any considerable time retaining it. Sheridan 
began his political career as a Whig—he died a Whig. It is quite true he 
was dishonoured with the friendship of George, Prince of Wales; but when 
that prince was resolved upon the persecution of his wife, Sheridan at once 
separated from him, telling the cowardly persecutor of Caroline, he would “ never 
take part against a woman, whether she were right or wrong.” In the public 
career of Sheridan, this fact ought never to have been forgotten, viz., that so long 
as he had a seat in the House of Commons, he stood almost alone in exposing the 
misconduct of Irish landlords, and the cruel oppressions practised with impunity 
upon the unfortunate Irish peasantry. There can be no better proofs of a man’s 
“sincerity” than his “consistency ;” and Sheridan, from first to last, was “a 
consistent Whig.” 
Thus much may be said in defence of Sheridan as a politician, when assailed in 
a book which, as it is filled with anecdotes, bon mots, and a great deal of light 
gossip will, most probably, be very generally read. 








MISCELLANEOUS -NOTICES. 


“ Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs; a popular Book on Botany.”’” By Mary Pirie. 
London: James Blackwood, Paternoster-row.—A very pretty illustrated book on 
botany—that branch of natural history which is most accessible to all classes—to 
the poor as to the rich. What we particularly like in the present volume is that 
it gives information as to the flowers, grasses, and shrubs which are most com- 
monly to be met with. There is, too, a hearty, kindly, and religious feeling per- 
vading the book, that cannot fail to make it an agreeable companion, whether in 
the field and the garden, on the borders of the lake, or by the seashore. 


« About London.” By J. Ewing Ritchie.” London: William Tinsley, 314, 
Strand.—The author of “The Night Side of London,” ‘The London Pulpit,” 
and ‘‘ Here and There in London,” has republished a collection of pleasant essays 
and shrewd remarks, to which he has given the title of “‘ About London.” It is 
a very agreeable book, upon a variety of subjects, treated with the skill of an 
accomplished writer, and with what is much better, the just sentiments of an 
honest, honourable, and kind-hearted man. 


“Tinsel and Gold; or, What Girls should Learn.” A Tale.- By Mrs. Veitch: 
London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row, Edinburgh and New York.—This is 
a domestic tale, inculeating more than one useful moral. The great aim of the 
writer is to induce persons of moderate means so to educate their daughters that 
whenever they are married they may become useful helpmates for their husbands, 
The authoress is not for repudiating accomplishments; but her desire is to show 
that there is something more important for a young lady than a knowledge of 
French or music; namely, that she should be a practical, well-instructed, and 
efficient housewife; that a young woman should be able to do for herself all 
those things which, if she be rich, she will require servants to do for her; that 
she, too, should early learn the value of money, and know how to take care of, and 
expend it—to do this so wisely, so providently, and so prudently, that, when mar- 
ried, her husband can repose in her hands all the cares of the hevsehold, and so 
devote his time and thoughts to matters of more vital consequence to himself, his 
wife, and children, than the payment of the butcher’s and baker’s bills. Tinsel 
and Gold” is a good tale, well told, very amusing, and substantially instructive. 


** Little Lilly’s Travels.” By the Author of “ Little Lily’s Picture Lessons.” 
London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row, Edinbugh and New York.—A 
child’s book, written by one who has acquired an insight into a most difficult art 
—that is, writing a book which boys and girls will feel a pleasure in reading, or 
hearing others read for them. 


“‘ Neptune’s Heroes; or, the Sea Kings of England from Sir John Hawkins to 
Sir John Franklin.” By W. H. Davenport Adams. With illustrations by M. S. 
Morgan and John Gilbert. London: Griffith & Farran (successors to Newberry 
& Harris), corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. This volume contains the biogra- 
phies of Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish, Frobisher, Gilbert, Howard of Effingham, 
Blake, Montague (the buccaneers Morgan and Dampier), Admiral Herbert, Sir G. 
Rooke, Benbow, Anson, Rodney, Cook, Howe, St. Vincent, Nelson, Collingwood, 
Exmouth, Willoughby, Davis, James, Ross, Parry, and Franklin. The biographies 
are compiled from the best authorities, and the writer gives a list of the various 
works from which he has taken his statements, and to which he refers those who 
are desirous of possessing information more fully than he has supplied. The 
design is good, and Mr. Adams has performed his task in a manner which will 
render his ‘‘ Neptune’s Heroes” a very welcome present to boys during the 
Christmas holidays. 


** My Little Book.” By Arthur Brown. London: James Blackwood, Pater- 
noster-row.—This is stated to be in the preface “a first attempt at literary 
authorship;” and yet more than one paper contained in it—‘* The Funniest Man 
in the World,” “ What’s to be done with the Baby ?” and the Rosicrucian story, 
have either appeared in print before, or it has so happened that we have read 
something very like them. 


The best thing in the “ Little Book” is that which 


appears to be the most original, a three-act comedy, entitled ‘Courting under | 


Difficulties.” Mr. Brown’s humour is grotesque and extravagant; but still his 
book affords the proof thet he possesses talents sufficient to justify him in the 
expectation that, with time and practice, he may become an agreeable writer. He 
must, however, endeavour to be less funny and more natural. 





“ The Marsdens; or, Struggles in Life.’ By George E. Sargent. 
by W. Dickes and H. Anelay. London: Henry James Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria- 
lane, Paternoster-row.—There is not much of originality either in the design or 
plot of this tale. A man of small but independent fortune is misled by a knave— 
is induced to become a shareholder in a bubble company—is in consequence 


deprived of all his property, confined a prisoner in “the Fleet,” and his family, a | ; 
| afinerand more powerful instrument than an organ of the same size, and is there- 


son and daughters, reCuced to absolute beggary. The interest of the book consists 
in describing the career of the son, a noble-hearted youth, who struggles manfully 
to regain the position which had been lost through the indiscretion of his father. 
Out of such simple materials there is constructed a very clever tale, conveying 
accurate pictures of life, and ineulcating a valuable moral. 


“Lost in Ceylon.” By William Dalton, author of “The White Elephant,” 
“The War Tiger,” &c. With illustrations by Harrison Weir. London: Griffith 


« Farran (successors to Newberry & Harris), corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.— 


Illustrated | 





The most popular book of travels that has been published for many years is Sir 
Emerson Tennant’s work on Ceylon. The book which Mr. Dalton has composed 
on the same subject is calculated to be as popular in the nursery as Sir E. 
Tennant’s has been in the study and drawing-room. The natural wonders of 
Ceylon are made known in this volume through the medium of a fictitionsnerra- 
tive, in which a little boy and a young girl are described as wandering. in “‘ the 
woods and wilds of the lion king of Kandy.” There is not a single incident intro- 
duced into the fictitious tale “that has not fact for its basis.” The story so told 
is absolutely more strange than that containing the adventures of the renowned 
Robinson Crusoe. The author has a keen sense for natural beauties, and the 
pleasure he has himself experienced he endeavours to communicate to his readers. 


“ Guide to the Civil Service.’ By Henry White, M.A. London: P. 8. King, 
Parliamentary Depdt, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster; Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.—This work has now reached a fourth edition. It embodies the substance of 
the five reports of the Civil Service Commissioners and the report of the recent 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. Much valuable information is given 
as to the mode of obtaining government appointments; and there is added a list 
of public offices, the situations in them, and the salaries annexed. The selections 
from the examination-papers are calculated to be very useful to persons preparing 
themselves as candidates. 


* Pride and his Prisoners.” By A. L. O. E., authoress of ‘‘The Young Prison- 
ers,’ &c. London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row; Edinburgh and New 
York.—A well-intentioned mystery—a curious combination of story-telling, 
speechifying, sermonizing, and rhapsodizing. There is little chance of the writer 
being tempted to the sin of “pride” by any extravagant praises bestowed upon 
so strange a medley as “ Pride and his Prisoners.” 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Mr. Repuean’s collection of Hymn and Psalm Tunes, calculated for the use of 
the Church of England,* is an ample and exceedingly elegant volume, which will 
be found valuable and interesting to the lovers of our English ecclesiastical music. 
It has been compiled, the editor states, as a companion-book to two Hymnals, the 
*‘ Salisbury Hymnbook ”’ and the book of “ Hymns and Introits, adapted to the 
Seasons of the Christian Year.’’ And in order that it may be used in conjunction 
with those books, there are two separate Indexes, referring to the hymns con- 
tained in each of them, and indicating numerically the tune corresponding to each 
hymn. The hymn and psalm tunes are those which are used at All Saints Church 
in Margaret-street, where the services of the church are performed in a manner 
corresponding to the magnificence of the building. 

The volume contains no less than one hundred and seventy tunes, which have 
their corresponding words in the two books for which it is intended to be a com- 
panion ; but it is obvious that they may be also sung along with any other words 
to which their rhythm and expression may make them suitable. It is somewhat 
to be regretted that the compiler has not indicated the sources from which the 
ancient melodies are derived. We have only the words “ Hymn Tune, Ancient 
Melody,’’—an indication not sufficient to enable the reader to refer to the old 
collections where the melodies are to be found, and thus to judge of the accu- 
racy of the text: a thing which would have been the more desirable as Mr. Red- 
head states that in harmonizing the ancient melodies, to suit the present mode 
o metrical hymn-singing in our churches, he has made such slight alterations 
in the melodies as appeared to him to be necessary. Now, though the melodies 
are harmonized in a musician-like manner, yet the harmonies are often of a 
modern cast, and we should have liked to see, by means of collation, to what 
extent the melodies themselves have been modernized. We conceive that those 
ancient tunes ought never to be tampered with. Instead of altering them to fit 
them for modern harmony, their harmonies ought to be adapted to their antique 
character, which ought to be fully preserved. 

The work is correctly printed, though with some exceptions. The tune 
No. 114, has the signature of two flats, though it is not in the key of B flat but 
of F; and the final “‘ Amen” chord ought to have been upon F and not on B flat. 
Other mistakes might be pointed out, but they are not such as to impair the 
value of the work. 

The Harmonium, as its mechanism has been progressively improved, has risen 
in importance, and come more and more into use among the higher orders of 
musicians, artists as well as amateurs. For the favour which it now enjoys, 
this instrument is much indebted to M. Louis Engel, whose fine performances 
upon it add to the attractions of our best concerts, and make the public aware of 
the extent and variety of its powers. 

The little book of which the title is given below,* is a sequel or supplement to 
M. Engel’s larger work recently published, on the same subject. Since the 
appearance of his ‘ Instruction Book for the Harmonium,” the instrument has 
received so many alterations and improvements, that new instructions for its use 
have become necessary ; and these new instructions are contained in the ‘‘ Method 
for Alexander’s new Patent Drawing-room Harmonium” now before us. In this 
little treatise, M. Engel describes Messrs. Alexandre’s most recent improvements 
on the instrument, which have so wonderfully increased the beauty of its tones, 
the facility which it affords for the execution of every sort of passage, and the 
-ariety of effects which it is capable of producing; and he then explains the 
manner in which the knee-pedals, and other new pieces of mechanism, are to be 
used by the performer; concluding with a serics of appropriate and beautiful 
exercises. 

We heartily recommend the Harmonium to the attention of our musical 
readers—not as a substitute for the pianoforte, for that no instrument can ever 
be—but as a companion to that most indispensable of instruments. The Har- 
monium, from its comparative cheapness and small dimensions, may have 
a place by the piano in the drawing-room of any family of moderate means ; 
and from the two instruments, whether used separately or in combination, a vast 
accession of musical effects and enjoyments may be obtained. For the organ 
the Harmonium may be substituted in many cases. From its sustained tones, its 
swell, and variety of stops, it is well fitted for the performance oforgan-music. It is 


fore better, not only for the chamber, but for the smaller chapels and other places of 
religious worship. It requires the same mode of fingering and the same kind 
of “touch” as the organ; so that a student who practises on the Harmonium 
improves himself at the same time as an organist. 

* Ancient Hymn Melodies and other Church Tunes. Arranged, composed, and harmonized 
by Richard Redhead, organist. 


+ Method for Alexandre’s New Patent Drawing-room Harmonium, Pub. 


By Louis Engel, 


lished by Metzler & Co. 
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BY THE RIVER. 
I. 

I’ an old, oid man, sad river; 

I’m old and like to thee, 
That pourest thy weary waters 

To the all-engulfing sea ; 
And I dream on thy mournful margin 

Of the darkening days to be. 


Il. 


Thon art deep, and wide, and wealthy ; 
And the laden ships come by, 

With the wine, and the corn, and the ingots, 
Their white sails flapping high ;— 

But thou’st had thy fill of treasure, 
And scorn it—as do I. 


Ill, 


There’s an unknown world before us, 
A cold and stormy gloom, 

That shall gather us up, sad river, 
In the darkness of our doom : 

Thee in the deep, deep ocean, 
Me in the yawning tomb. 


Iv. 
Let us dream of the past, O river! 
And the joyous days of old, 
When thou wert a brawling brooklet, 
On the hill-side, and the wold ; 


And I was a laughing urchin 
With hair like the woven gold. 


v. 
When we were glad in the sunshine, 
And stray’d by the birken bowers; 
When we sang, and leap’d, and frolick’d, 
And play’d with the meadow flowers ; 
While the langhter of girls made music 
In our morn and evening hours. 


VL. 
Ere away—far away—we hurried 


To the world of strife and care, 
To the melancholy pine-woods, 


And thought the world a span. 


By the church upon the hill-top, 





with greater sincerity, as well as a loss to more individuals, than any statesman 
that ever wore a head, or deserved to lose it.’ 


~ Act of Union was under discussion, Lord Castlereagh invited twenty or thirty of 

On to the falls we hurried, his stanchest supporters, of “fighting families,” to a dinner, at which a formal 

Exulting in our way, proposal was made by Sir John Blaquiere, and received with acclamation, that 

And dash’d o’er the chasms in thunder they should make the measure & personal question, and compel the leaders of the 

Through the long, long night and day ; opposition to accept the arbitrement of the pistol or the sword. Mr. H. _—— 
Det oven te nite Gains ’ in his Memoirs of his father, confirms the statement, and adds: “ It was Sal 

OEE OTT : they had singled ont their men: that Lord Castlereagh should attack George 

+ Fainbows in our spray. Ponsonby ; Corry, Mr. Grattan; Daly, Mr. Plunkett; Toler, Mr. Bushe; and 


Martin, Mr. Goold. 


| XI. SHAKSPEARE.—The forgery of Shakspeare Portraits has flourished more widely 

And then we flow’d, O river! than any other forgeries upon his immortal name. Referring to Mr. Talbot's 
Through the rich and level ground, interesting work, we may note also the remarkable “ Illustrations of Shakspeare,’ . 
Through the corn-fields and the meadows by George Tollet, who died some eighty years ago, and was the nephew and heir ; 
With a calm and ripplinc of Mrs. Tollet, the poetess and friend of Sir Isaac Newton. This lady, who ‘ 
ppling sound ; : ° , Sd 3 
’ bestowed much research upon Shakspearean subjects, states that there is no genuine 


oe portrait of him, and the one received as his was taken long after his death, at the 
And the hamlet lying round. charge of Sir Thomas Clarges, from a person supposed to be extremely like him. 


xl. 
Unresting and impatient, 
We thought of the wealthy shires ; 
Of the wharfs and docks far distant,—- 
Of the cupolas and spires ; 
And all the splendid city 
That shone through our desires. 


XIII. 
And thither we came, O river! 
Thither we came at last, 
And flow’d with gentle current 
By stores and granaries vast, 
And heard the roar of people 
And the chariots rushing past. 


XIV. 
We bore upon our bosoms 
The corn—the wine—the oil,— 
The tribute of the ocean, 
And all the green earth’s spoil : 
Whatever men delight in, 
As recompense of toil. 


xv. 
But alas for us! O river! 
Flowing through paths unclean, 
We lost the fairy freshness 
Of the days that once had been,— 
The flowers of woodland meadows, 
And the sky’s blue depths serene. 
XVI. 
No more the blithe lark cheer’d us 
A mile above his nest, 
No more the milk-maid chanted 
Of Love, and Love’s unrest ; 
Or children gather’d daisies 
To float them on our breast. 


XVIL. 


And we stray’d from the busy city ‘ 
With all its weary gold, 

In search of the health and pleasure 
We lost in the days of old, 

Ere the youthful heart was harden’d, ] 
Or the fire of life was cold. 











And heard in the upper air : I 
The wail and the rush of tempests — 
That shook the forests bare. Never ! oh, never! never! I 
Shall Time these gifts restore ; 
vil. For the salt, salt waters meet us, 
Away to the roaring rapids, Upflowing ever more,— B 
All white with crested foam, From the deeps of the bitter ocean, 
Impatient of obstruction,— And the ever-widening shore. Ki 
Where vessel never clomb ;— aon : 
Vagrant, and wild, and reckless, ‘ : a 
Toteheuens of lome. I stand on the mournful margin, . 
And hear what the deep sea saith. H 
VIII. There are storm and cloud above it, 
In recklessness of vigour— And a low long wailing breath :— | Ir 
Exuberant in glee, *Tis for thee and for me, O river, Je 
Teen-uaie tre eslid Wisdom And it calleth us down to Death. C. M. k 
To preach to such as we, K 
That heeded not Experience, ; | 
And knew not of the sea. PrivaTE AS COMPARED WITH PuBLic MisrortuNnes.—Lord Hervey, in his ki 
“‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.,” makes the following distinction between Le 
1x. what are considered “ public” as compared with what are felt to be *‘ domestic” ; 
Tw. nt a calamities i With regard to states and nations, nobody’s understanding is so . Lo 
ee much superior to the rest of mankind as to be missed in a week after they have ‘ 
To us who leap’d and ran ; gone ; and with regard to particulars (individuals) there is not a great banker 
Who scorn’d to curb existence that breaks who does not distress more people than the disgrace or retirement of 
By measurement and plan ; the greatest minister that ever presided in a cabinet; nor is there a deceased 
Who courted Toil and Peril, ploughman who leaves a wife and a dozen brats behind him, that is not lamented 







Po.iticaAL WARFARE IN IRELAND.—Sir Jonah Barrington stated that, when the 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Fro NOVEMBER orn ro NOVEMBER 1l5ru. 


Album of Scottish Scenery. 4to. cloth gilt. 


10s. 64. 
Anderson (Rev. W.). Self-made Men. Crown 
cloth. 5s. Sno 


8vo. Ww. 
Alphabet of, Animals Tlustrated by Wolfe. 
A Volunteer’s Serap-Book. Imperial 8vo. 


poet | Bene of Washington 
Al ation’s : ies O i . 
By the author of ‘‘ Sunshine . Thro the 





phy Se a Whe tn 
. _ . . win: 
ene ¢ India. 8vo. cloth. 3s, Bell & 
7" With Tlustrations, 8s, 6a. Bell 
and Daldy. 
Bond, Speeches edited by, in the Trial of 
bat Hastings. Vol. III. Svo. cloth. 


Bohn (C. J.J.). Light and Shadows. Post 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Bosworth. 

Ballantyne’s (R. ee 18mo. 
eloth. 68. Shaw & Co. . 

Beale’s Student’s Text-Book of lish and 
General History. Bose Edition. Post 8vo, 


sewed. 2s. ° ; 

Buy an O , Sir? or, the History of 

annie Woodford. 18mo., cloth. 1s, k 

Society. 

Bryant (William oan). A Forest Hymn. 
4to. cloth. 10s. 6d. & Son. 

Beckstein (J. M.). Natural His of Cage 
Birds. New Edition, Feap. 3s. 6d. 
Cocchi: 

Cowper (B. H.). Codex Alexandrius. Novum 
Testamentum Greece, Edited by. 8vo. cloth, 
12s. Williams and Norgate. — 

Charlesworth (Miss). Ministering Children. 


12mo. New Edition. 5s. Seeley. 

Cobbett (Susan). Henry and Mary: or, The 
Little Orphans. From the German. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 1s.6d. Simpkin. 


Divights (J *. Theology. 5 volg, 18mo. eloth. 
10s. 6d. aE. 

Edwards’s Holidays among the Mountains. 
16mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 
Funny Books. Vol. XVI. King Nutcracker. 

4to. boards. 1s. Routledge. 
. Vol. XVII. Lazy Bones. 4to 
boards. 1s. Routh ¥ 
Fraser’s Head and H ; or, Thoughts and 
Action. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Houlston. 
Family Pictures. By the Author of M 
Powell. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, pman 


Hall. 

Fowler (Frank). Text for Talkers. 12mo, 
cloth. 3s.6d. Saunders & Otley. 

Games of Skill and Conjuring, with 151 illus- 
trations. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Routledge, 

Gilbarto (J. W.). The Elementary Banking. 
Fouth edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Long- 
man, 

Gangooly (Joqutt Chunder), Life and Reli- 
gion of the Hindoos. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
Whitfield. 

Halliwell’s (E.J.). Dictionary of Archaic 
Words. Fourth edition. 2yols. 8vo. 15s, 
J. R. Smith. 

Hymns Adapted to the Church Service. 





econd tion. 18mo. cloth. Ils. 6d, 
Simpkin. 

Hieover (Harry). How to make Money on 
Horses. 2s.6d. Newby. 


Hunter (Rev. John). A School Manual of 
Letter-writing. 12mo. cloth, 1s.6d, Long- 


man, 

Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventhedition. 4 vols, 
8vo. cloth. £3.13s.6d. Longman. 

Horne’s Old Testament Criticism. Edited by 
Rev. J. Ayre. 8vo. cloth. £1.58. Long- 


man, 

Home Life of English Ladies in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 12mo. cloth. 6s. Bell 
& Daldy. 

Holmes ( p. W.). The Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 
New edition. Low & Son. 

Inglis’s (James) Bible Text Cyclopedia. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Houlston. 

Johnstone'(Augusta), A Woman’s Preaching. 
Feap. cloth. 2s. 6d. Groombridge. 

Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. Longman, 

Keightly (T.). The Manse of Maitland. Post 

_8vo. cloth. 9s. Bell & Daldy. 

Kingston. Seven Champions of Christendom. 
l2mo. cloth. 5s. Low & Son. 

Louth (G. F.). High Places. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. cloth. £1.11s.6d. Hurst & Blackett, 

Loving thoughts for Human Hearts. Fcap. 
8yo. cloth. 2s, 6d. Book Society. 





Lyde (Rev. Samuel). The Asian Mystery. Syo. 

Moths 10s. 6d, Lon > 

Lawford (Louisa). The Fortune-Teller, 12mo, 
Is. Routledge. 

Landell’s Illustrated Model Paper Maker. 
In an envelope. 2s. Griffith & Farran. 

Litton (E. AD. Guide and Study of Holy 
Scriptures. 12mo. 5s. Seeley. 

Mackenzie (W. B.). The Wanderer, and his 
Return Home. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Seeley. 

Macready Pope’s Poetical Works. Feap. 

cloth git. 3s. 6d. ae 

Memorials of Families of the Surname of 
Archer. 4to. cloth. 12s. 6d. J. R. Smith. 

Miller (Professor). Nephalism, the True Tem- 

orenee Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. Houlston 
ri . 

Mercer (5. Will Barton; or, The Mill, and 
other Poems. l6mo. cloth. 5s. Saunders 
& Otley. 

Main (Rev. R.) Twelve Sermons, Feap. 8yo. 
cloth. 5s. Bell & Daldy. 

Moore’s (Thomas). Paradise and the Peri. 

uminated by Owen Jones, Royal 4to. 
cloth. £2.2s. Day & Son. 

Bee Traits of Kingly Men. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. Hogg. 

Neville’s Hydraulics. 8vo. cloth. Second 
Edition. 2 vols.in1l. 16s. Weale. 

Philips’ Life on the Earth. Post 8vo. cloth. 

Popper's Gilt). bis; Book of Metals 

per’s (J. H.). Play-Book of Metals. 12mo, 
‘auth, 7s.6d. Routledge. 

Pain’s (W.) Practical House C 
Edition. Ato. cloth. £1. 1s. eale. 

Picture-Book, Merry Tales. Square, cloth. 
Coloured. 7s. 6d. Bosworth. 

Quixote (Don), Wonderful Adventures of. 
4to. boards. 3s. 6d. Dean & Son. 

Roche’s (Antonin)! Les Pottes Francais. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Williams 
& Norgate. 

Richmon (D.). Annie Maitland. 18mo. cloth. 
_—— ge’s Juvenile, Vol. XXIV.) 1s. 6d, 

utledge. 

Ralph Seabrooke. Adventures of a Neen 
Artist in Piedmont, 12mo. cloth. 5s. Griffit 
& Farran. 

Rutter’s (Joseph, LL.D.) Works. 
Edition. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Tegg. 

Shee (Serjt.). Marshall on Marine Insurances. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. £1. 5s, 
Shaw & Son. 

Sims (R.). Manual for the Genealogist. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. J. R. Smith. 

Studies from Life. By the Author of John 
Halifax. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s.6d. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Strickland (Agnes). Old Friends and New 
Acquaintances. Post 8vo. cloth. Second 
series. 10s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Smith’s (Bernard) Exercises in Arithmetic, 
Part2. 1s. Macmillan. 

. (complete). 2s. Macmillan 

Shaw’s Diary for 1861. Half-boards, 8yo, 
4s. 6d. Shaw & Sons. 

By A. 
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New 





The Ore-Seeker : a Tale of the Hartz. 
8S. M. Illustrated. Feap. 4to. cloth. 15s. 
Maemillan. 

The Dalrymples: or, Long Credit and Lon 
Cloth. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Saunders & 


Otley. 

Tredgold and Hodgkinson on the Strength of 
Cast Iron. 16s. Weale. 

The Family Picture History of England, Im- 
perial Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Cassell. 

The Boy’s Book of Ballads, Ilhustrated by 
Gilbert. Square. cloth. 6s. Bell & Daldy, 

Farmer’s (Rev. oe Nineteen Years in Poly- 
nesia, S8vo. cloth. 12s. Snow. 

The Canadian Settler’s Guide. Tenth edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. Stanford. 

Tillotson’s Beauties of Welch Scenery. 4to, 
cloth, gilt. 103. 6d. Allman. 

English Scenery. Allman. 

The Child’s Own Book. Ninth edition. 16mo. 
cloth. 5s. Tegg. 

Volunteer Artillery and Rifle Corps Almanack 
for 1861. square cloth. 1s. Houlston. 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 

Eleventh edition. Illustrated. post 8vo. 
cloth. 7s.6d. Churchill. 
Vernon’s Guide to Anglo Saxon. Second 
edition. 12mo, cloth. 5s. J. R. Smith. 
Williams (Charles). On Heat in its Operation 
to Water and Steam. 8vo. cloth. 7s, 6d. 





Longman. 


| White (Henry). Guide to the Civil Service, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 
Wood's (J. G. 
Books for Children. 5s. 


Natural History Picture 
Routledge. 


| Young (C. F. T.). Steam on Common Roads, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s.6d. Atchley, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. St. John, for many years engaged on a “ History of England,” has now in 
the press the first volume, bringing down the narrative from the earliest period 
to the death of William the Conqueror. In this work, which will be completed in 
five other volumes, he has made full use of all the new materials published by 
the Master of the Rolls, or rendered accessible by the throwing open of the State 
Paper Office. It is the principal object of this history to exhibit the progress of 
English civilization, not by considering its several processes apart, but as they 
develop themselves in the action of the government, and the condition of the 
people. Particular attention has been bestowed on the fortunes of the English 
Church; on literature, philosophy, and science; and on that vast colonial system 
by which England may be said to have put a girdle round about the earth. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce “ Panl the Pope and Paul the Friar,” the 
story of an interdict, by Thomas Augustus Trollope; “ Sketches in Italy” during 
the last eighteen months, by Theodoria Trollope; and a new volume from Owen 
Meredith, entitled “ Serbski Pesme ; or, National Songs of Servia.” 

Mr. Langford has in the press a work on “ Prison-books and their Authors.” 
This interesting subject will introduce many men of celebrity, such as Cervantes, 
Bunyan, Southwell, Raleigh, Lovelace, and Wither. 

Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross, is preparing for publication the following new 
works :—* Recollections of A. Welby Pugin and his father, Augustus Pugin,” with 


South,” by Charles Hunthouse, a new and cheaper edition; “The Geology of 
England and Wales,” by. Andrew Ramsay, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Son have in the press the “Lives of Lord Castlereagh 
and Sir Charles Stewart: Second and Third Marquises of Londonderry,” from 
the original papers of the family, and other sources; by Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., D.C.L. — 

Mr. Westerton has nearly ready ‘* Cochin China: a Seaman’s Narrative of his 
Captivity among Chinese Pirates, and Adventures in Cochin China ;” by Edward 
Brown. 

Mr. Wiltshire Stanton Austin, Barrister-at-Law, of the Home Circuit, is pre- 
paring a new work, taking the form of a series of Lectures, which will be divided 
into “The Agora,” “The Forum,” “The Tribune,” “The Tub,” “The Hus- 
tings,” and “The Platform.” It is understood that this gentleman will probably 
deliver them himself during the present winter in Edinburgh and London. 

Mr. Charnock, F.S.A., is e on a completion of a unique work, “ The 
Etymology of 100,000 Ancient and Modern British and Foreign Personal 
Names.” 

We regret to record the demise of Mr. Henry Butterworth, the celebrated 
law-publisher, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; and Mr. J. W. Parker, jun., 
of the firm of Parker & Son, West Strand. 

Messrs. Walton and Maberly announce the fourth edition of the “ Handbook of 
the English Language, for the Use of Students of the Universities and Higher 
Classes of Schools ;”’ and ‘*‘ The Elements of Comparative Philology.” 

H. Bailliere, Regent-street, has ready “The Native Races of the Russian 
Empire.” 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate announce “ Frithiof’s Saga,” and “ Axel,” both 
translated from the Swedish of Tegner. 

Messrs. Southgate & Barrett, have an important sale on Wednesday, Novem. 
ber 21st, being the entire remaining copies of richly illustrated works, the 
stones of most of which have been destroyed. Among the lots will be 
found :—** The Art Treasures of the United Kingdom,” ‘‘ The Grammar of Orna- 
ment,” by Owen Jones ; “‘ Roberts’s Sketches in the Holy Land,” “‘ The Treasury of 
Ornamental Art,” “Some of my Bush Friends in Tasmania,” “The War in 
Italy,” by Signor Bossoli; and “ The Baronial Halls of England.’”’ Also on the 
same day will be disposed of the extensive collection of illustrated books, 
including the entire remaining copies of the publications of Messrs. Graves and 
Co. At the same sale, the literary property of the late Mr. Ackerman will be sold. 

Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Wilkinson will commence a five days’ sale 
on Tuesday, the 20th November. The sale, which is of a miscellaneous character, 
will comprise the libraries of the late Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, the late Mons. C, J. 
Delille, and the library of the Rev. P. Smith. 

A very remarkable work was disposed of last week by the above firm. Lot 
540, “Mascagni (Pauli) Anatomia Universa,’ the most magnificent work on 
anatomy in existence. The plates are all life-size, and minutely coloured 
after nature. Only four or five copies are in existence, the rest being destroyed 
by the wreck of the vessel in which they were being brought from America. 

Mr. Dentu announces “A Journey to the Mormons,” by Jules Remy; and 
* Cabinet Pictures,” by Emile Leclercq. 

The architectural publishers, A. Levy & Son, of Paris, have issued “A Parallel 
of the Principal Modern Theatres, of their Machinery, &c.”’ 

“ Garibaldi and the Future,’ by the Viscount de Beaumont-Vassy, has been 
published by M. Amyot. The same publisher has issued the prospectus of 
a work to be entitled “ Diplomatic Archives.” 

* Absinthe and Absinthe-drinkers,”’ by Henri Balesta, is announced. 

Challanul, the elder, is about to publish “A Dictionary of Algerian Legis- 
lature.” 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate give notice of the following: “ Memoirs of the 
Marquis de Pomponne,” Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
printed from an unpublished manuscript in the library of the “Corps Législatif,” 
proceeded by an Introduction, by J. Madival. Benjamin Duprat, Paris. 

M. Grassart, of Paris, has just published a “ History of England,” up to the 
period of the French Revolution, with a chronological summary of events up to 
the present time. By Emile Bonnechose; also the fourth edition of “La 
Duchesse D’Orleans.” 

The first part has just appeared of a work entitled ‘ The Theory of Proportions 
applied to Architecture,” from the twelfth dynasty of the Egyptian kings, up to 
the sixteenth century. By Emeric Henslmaun, member of the Académie 
Nationale of Hungary. Bertrand, Paris. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLI#H OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 

Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.—The 
production of Lopgr’s Romantic Opera at this Theatre having been attended by the most 
unequivocal marks of public favour, from the commencement to the fall of the curtain unanimous 
applause greeted its performance ; all the principal vocalists were honoured by repeated calls 
before the audience. MONDAY, November 19, and during the week, Loder’s NIGHT DANCERS. 
Mesdames Palmieri, Lefller, Thirlwall, Albertazzi, and Huddart: Messrs. a! Haigh, H. 
Corri, G. Kelly, T. Distin. To conclude with THE AMBUSCADE—Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. 
Payne, F. Payne, Mons. Vardus, Mame. Pierron, Clara Morgan. Commence at half-past Seven, 
doors open at Seven. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon ; Stage- Manager ~Mr. Edward Stirling ; 
Acting-Manager—Mr. Edward Murray. No charge for Booking, or fees to Box-keepers. 








- ‘ ‘yy ‘ r ‘ 

HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—MISS AMY SEDGWICK.— 
The New Comedy and Mr. BUCKSTONE every evening —MONDAY, November 19th, 
TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY to commence with “ Ballet = - oe ‘anne ne A “4's: 
: . After which, at Half-past Seven, and to conclude at a Quarter-past Ten, the 
nak ane yoo Gomedy of the THE BABES IN THE woo ), im which 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Wilkins, &e. 
will appear, with, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and W EDNESDAY, Stirling Coyne 8 comedy, 
MY WIFE'S DAUGHTER. On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, after the New 
Comedy, a New Farce called THE LION SLAYER. Mr. Compton.—Box-Office open daily 


from Ten till Five. 
AATEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 


Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Engagement for a limited number of nights of Miss AGNES 
ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT, who will appear every evening in the COLLEEN 
BAWN.—On Monday and during the week, THE RIFLE BRIGADE: Messrs. W. Smith, 
D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN, 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. To conclude with MUSIC 
HATH CHARMS; Mr. D. Fisher and Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven. Acting manager, 
Mr. W. Smith. 


| Ad ane HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss EMMA STANLEY, having 


‘ - lifornia, Sandwich Islands, Australia, ane 
returned from her tour through Arce en ENT. entitled, The SEVEN AGES 











India, has RE-COMMENCED her L 


| of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays ‘at three afternoon,— 





Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; daily at the Hall from eleven to three, 
’ “9 *? - 


3 BUCKLEYS IN LONDON.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly, 
SOW OFae EVERY SIGHT at Eight, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at Three, 


gallery, 1s.; which can be taken 





notices of their works, by Benjamin Ferrey ; “ New Zealand, the Britain of the Stalls, 3s, Area, 2s. Gallery, 1s. Box-oifice open from Ten till Five, 25, Piccadilly, 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: METZLER & CO, 
37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactwred by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 
the Church, School, or Drawing-Rooi. 


PRICES. 
NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 














—_— 
—_—___ 











No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators aie oce eee 


6 Guiness, 
2.--In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 7 





”” 3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind rn HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. 
Indicator) ... see ose eee ese is ine eee oes -. 10 . . . 
»» 4—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind “ = BOSE PERTSCS RIND TES BADE. 
Indicator) ... pes be i Sal ae a om Aw — oe No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... 24 Guineas, 
5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind »» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 ,, 
sed Indicator) ... ws AE aa wi = om ae ieee a »» 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 
»» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators oe 2B ogg Vibrators... oe oo oe oe a eee on tee eee OO ng 
» 7—In oe Case, ov me manny a Stops, zon Domes of Meer aan oes = 9” _— 
8.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators oe SF JIOMS ESPE y » "y y x 
9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators 13 : HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


AND CHAPELS. 


No, 21.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 
Fight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators) _... ons oes ... 33 Guineas. 
22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 


»» 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 

(Wind Indicator) ... eee 00 ove eee ose oe eee = a 
»» 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators... 244 
»,12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 





Vibrators eee eee eee see eee eee eee ove eee eee 27 ” 9 Twelve Sto 3 (Four com 7; 

. be ’ § plete Rows of Vibrators) ... eos ees ooo 43 ng 

yy 13.—In a Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of o y» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 
‘nt evs ian po ‘in —_ ont — ins eee ” tone, (with Percussion) ... ave ose ove eee oes — ove BS gg 

»» 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators) _... ove eee eve eee 90 

WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 9, 25.~ In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
rs aor Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action ove oon cco $5 gy 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Parert Percvsston Action has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- = 


ducing a fuller and eri ality of tone, and i ‘ting to this inst t all th 
pra. Boas pr phage Base Hog rior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrumen e TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


ee 


A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








y . : *sC ions (wi i Stops) eee oe ee ove oe 36. Od, 
No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... wees 20 Guinons, | Engel’s Complete Instructions (with or without Stop ‘ 

od . Th Rows of Vi < Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model bid ae oe ee 28. Od. 

» 15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators ... oo SB Robinson's Complete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music ooo 628. 6d. 


»» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four a Rows of Vibrators ... 45 ,, 
ete Rows of Vibrators, and 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle coe BO ug 


»» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four comp 








METZLER & CO. 


Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 64. 
And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


Od, 





37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 





ANTOINE CLAUDET, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, 
NEAR VIGO-STREET. 





A CARD. 
CARRICK, 
MINIATURE PAINTER ON THE 


Mr. 














LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Soid by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents IncrustaTIon in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

















C OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 














Does 7s, ; D / . } Oo 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, Price in bottles, a. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
x 9 millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- we FEET WRADTNA METH Er Trt - <aceiaain i, 
ie STUDIO: 32 REGENT-STREET warded on application to P.8. EASTON & G.SPRINGFIELD, INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
# : ., Ses - ie ¥ ’ Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
i PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. Wall, London, E medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
: a the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
nas . wre : ‘oan etiniaitea hie ache, gout, and indigestion. Asa mild aperient it is admirably 
fT EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the | Se tb, S COUGH LOZENGES. adapted for ladies and children, and it is invaluable in warm 
following list of prices :— Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims climates.— Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
Good Port Site ind Ge weil to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases ofthe | #nd parity) by D'NNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
on! a eseenpremeriatanee = = af er doz. chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
A le Sher Qa EERN TINT t ee Ste, Sie. dd better than cure ; be therefore prepared, during the wet and | empire. 
High-class 7 to a wint season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH x ones ae eed aati ar a, 7 
iw ° 42s, 49s, Bis LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of DR. DE JONGH’S 
St. Julien Claret =i tice... 24s. 35. Bhs, -" cueing, & cough or oy ig | are good alike for the young or (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Chablis “teeters e aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, - ‘uaT. r ‘ rt. 
BOUS ....ssnseceressertnsoserassseernsseeenaeee SOB, ABB. 09 Qs. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Champagne $s tea tae Se. 48s. Gls. 668. 733. 5» ? Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 723., 848.; red and white all Druggists, &e. , out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 453., | remedy for 
6s., to 1203.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 6%. 723. per dozen. | “ - CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, | |S Ry tt 7S COD LIVER OIL—Just _ COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Marascltino, | Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light GEN ERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. | Brown from Norway.—The supplies of the present season have RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the | never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, and the oil SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
above will be forwarded immediately by r | nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy's and ' . A = : 
| St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of number- 
HEDGES & BUTLER, Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for invalids of oe ee a center See pte that a half-pint of re 
oe 55 Ww creer of lat rns very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- de Jongh 8 Ou 1s Tar more elicacious than @ quart of any other 
s 155, Regent-Street, London, W “ and 30, ming’o-n ad, Brighton. nosaical in price, is brought within the rant oh =p Men No | kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise 
E (Originally established A.D., 1667.) higher price need be paid than the following :—Light Brown, unquestionably the cheapest. ; 
—_— a 1s. Sd. per pint, ~ 3s. per quart. Pale, 1s. 6d. half-pints, mh cones eH mio we Hoa roma safety, ~¥ ney iad pep 
, > N 2s. 6d. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts; or ir five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d, | Trecommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids, Vo other 
E ARS'S ’ TRANSPARENT SH AVING Imperial Measure.- At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial resulte, 
sa tun 4 , Vis mri iN Mr —" — eo o | ete eds tad ones — 
STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- . _ - TT 20 , | _,OPtsiow oF Sie HENRY MARSH, Baxr. M.D., T.C.D. 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the IFTY THOUSAND CURES without | Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; Preside uf of 
beard, and thereby renders the.process of shaving more rapid, Medicine.—DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring | the Royal College of Physicians in treland ; Visiting Phy- 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the | REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD effectually cures diseases |  Sician to Steevens’ Hospital ; Consulting Physician to the 
dish. ’ y . which medicine only aggravates, such as nervousness, constipa- | City of Dublin, St. Vincent and Rotunda Hospitals, &e. &e, 
PEARS 8 TRAN SPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for tion, indigestion (dyspepsia), flatulency, diarrhea, hemor- | *T have frequently preseribed Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown 
toilet purposes, imparting & most agreeable odour and softness rhoids, dysentery, bifiousness, torpidity of the liver, fevers, sore | Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not likely 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, rheumatism, gout, to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 
es also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. impurities, eruptions, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, palpita- “* Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept. 6th, 1560." 
i fo avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent | tion, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, despondency, ; 
é Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great cramps, spasms, nausea, sinking fits, cough, asthma, bron- Sold owty in rwpnatat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od. ; 
4 Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, chitis, consumption. At a few pence per day it saves all doctors’ Quarts, 98.; capsuled, and labelled with Dre. ps Joyen’s 
é Old Bond-street ; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond. and apothecaries’ bills, and restores perfect digestion, strong stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
g street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, nerves, sound lungs, refreshing sleep, and functional regularity GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
: 295, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; to the dyspeptic, nervously-delicate, or most disordered or SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
z mene of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, enfeebled, old or young. 1 Ib., 2s. 9d.; 121b., free of carriage, ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
wv = Ty sixteen oe stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, | 22s. t : -- ey 
2. EARS, one having Stick will be forwarded free for trial. BARRY DU BARRY and Co.,77, Regent-street, London, Cavrion—Bewsure of Proposed Substitutions, 
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THE GREAT KANAWHA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ORGANIZED FOR THE PURCHASE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREAT KANAWHA FREEHOLD ESTATE IN 
PUTNAM COUNTY, ON THE BORDERS OF THE OHIO, UNITED STATES. 








CAPITAL £200,000, in 40,000 SHARES of £5 each. 
DEPOSIT TEN SHILLINGS PER SHARE. 





To be Incorporated and Registered in England, under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, 1856 and 1857, with Limited Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 


HENRY POTTER BURT, Esq., Charlotte Row, Mansion House, London. | MAJOR-GENERAL G. R. PEMBERTON, York House, Chertsey. 
WILLIAM BERRY, Ese@., 63, Cornhill, London. | JAMES ROBERTS, Ese. (Messrs. Roberts & Son), Eastcheap, London. 
GEORGE GAMBLE, Ese., 12, Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, ALEXANDER SHAND, Esg., Liverpool. 

SAMUEL LEES, Ese., 40, Dover Street, Manchester. | CHARLES WHETHAM, Esa. (Messrs, Whetham & Sons, Gracechurch Street), 
SIR ALAN N. McNAB, Barr., London, and Dundum Hall, Canada, 52, Gordon Square, London. 


AUDITORS.—JOHN YOUNG, Esq. (Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, & Co.), Tokenhouse Yard, London, (And one to be elected by the Shareholders, 
SOLICITORS.—MESSRS. MARTEN, THOMAS, & HOLLAMS, Mincing Lane, London, 
BANKERS.— MESSRS. WILLIAMS, DEACON, LABOUCHERE, THORNTON, & CO., Birchin Lane, London. 


BROKERS.—Jondon .... MESSRS. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON & SON, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 
Liverpool.... RICHARD WITHERS, Esq., Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool. 
Manchester .. MESSRS. FILDES & SUTCLIFFE, Marsden Street, Manchester. 
Tels 622000 THOMAS E. PLINT, Esa., Park Row, Leeds. 


SECRETARY.—STEPHEN JAMES GREEN, Esq. 
OFFICES :-113, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








PROSPECTUS. 


under about 15,000 acres. These can be worked by levels driven into the hill-sides, 
and at favourable gradients for shipment to all the great markets in the Ohio and 
Mississipi Valleys, containing a population of about ten millions, In addition to 





FREEHOLD LAND is universally acknowledged as the only real security for the 
Investment of Capital. Such is its importance in Great Brita that it com- 
mands a higher price than any other species of property; and in AMERICA, 
AvsTRALIA, and all Growrne States, its value is continually increasing. In new | the demand created by this vast population, there are about 1,000 steamers plying 
countries the largest fortunes have been realized by the purchase and sale or | on these important rivers, which would take a large proportion of their supply 
cultivation of Land, from the Company’s Depots. 

Tuis Company is formed for the purchase and development of a valuable | Inon.—The result of the Mineral researches shows that Iron Ore of rich 
FREEHOLD Property, known as the Great Kanawna Estate, comprising 85,000 | character exists in large quantities on the Estate, with abundance of Limestone 
acres, or about 133 square miles of FREEHOLD Lanp, in the centre of the UntrEp | contiguous thereto; also Building-stone of the best quality. 

SraTes, on the north-west Border of the primary State of Virginia. It standson | After a careful examination of the various sources of revenue, it is estimated, 
high and hilly ground, with a valuable frontage to the Great Kanawha River, and | with great confidence, that the net profits will yield an immediate dividend of 
within thirty miles of its confluence with the Ohio. The Sor is naturally rich, | 10 to 15 per cent. per annum, aud that it will gradually increase ; also that from 
well irrigated, and yields, with little labour, a constant succession of Cereals. | the sales of Land, Shareholders will be reimbursed their entire Capital within a 


The Timber is abundant and valuable. The Coat, of a high-class bituminous | comparatively short period. 
character, has been analyzed, and found to be well adapted for both domestic and The Directors have provisionally contracted for the purchase of this Estarr, 
manufacturing purposes. Iron Ore and Bourupina-sToNE exist in great abund- | including all Timber, Coal, Minerals, and Rights, at the sum of £127,500, of 
ance. The Estate is watered by two principal streams and numerous small | which the Vendor has agreed to take a large amount in Shares of the Company, 
tributaries, affording a ready conveyance to the Great Kanawha for Timber, and | and to extend the Cash payments over a series of years. The Title has been 
supplying water-power, at various points, sufficient to propel machinery. investigated and approved by Messrs. Barney, Butler, and Parsons, the eminent 
‘HE Great Kanawna River is navigable for 70 miles from its junction with | Solicitors in New York, selected for that purpose by Messrs. Marten, Thomas, 
the Ohio ; Steamers ply regularly from Cincinnati, and other ports on the Ohio, | & Hollams, the Company’s Solicitors. 





to the Salt-works on the Great Kanawha, 30 miles above the Estate,—maintaining No Shareholder will incur any Liability beyond the amount of the Shares 
a regular intercourse throughout an immense territory. A great part of the | allotted to him. 
Covington and Ohio Railway is already completed, and in operation, and the The Directors intend to proceed with the operations of the Company when such 
Legislature have appropriated funds towards finishing it. It will pass in front of | an amount of capital as they are assured will be adequate has been subscribed. 
me near to the Estate, connecting the Atlantic with the Ohio, and forming a Applications for Shares must be made in the annexed form. Each Applicant 
continuous chain with the entire railway system of the Union. eae required to pay into the Bankers of the Company Ten wre per Share 
p 2 ? on the number of Shares applied for, in exchange for which a receipt will be given ; 
The plan of Operations for the development of this Estate ts as follows :— and to make a further caamaoel of Ten Shillings per Share on pe Shares - shall 
Tue Surrace Lanp.—A very large part is good farmiyg and grazing land, | be allotted to him on allotment. In the event of the Directors allotting less than 
which it is proposed to sell in Sections. From the numerous applications to pur- | the whole number applied for, the amount paid into the Bankers will be applied 


chase, it is estimated that sales to a considerable amount will be effected on the | towards the further payment of Ten Shillings per Share payable on the number 
formation of the Company. The Settlements on-the Lands so disposed of will allotted, but in case no allotment be made, the money so lodged will be forthwith 


materially increase the value of the Sections reserved. returned in full. 

TimBER.— From this source it is expected a large amount will be realized. The Pamphlets, giving full details of Property; Prospectuses, Reports, Forms of 
whole Tract is covered with an abundance of valuable Timber, of various kinds, for | Application for Shares, and of Bankers’ Receipts for Deposits, may be obtained 
which there are ready markets, at good and remunerative prices. from Messrs. JosHua Hutcutnson & Son, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 


Coat.—The Estate abounds in Coal of first-class character and various descrip: | Londo, Brokers to the Company ; from the Solicitors; or at the Office of the 
tions, suitable for domestic and manufacturing purposes. The Mineral survey proves | Company, 113, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., where Plans of the Properties, 
the seams to be numerous, varying from 4 to 13 feet in thickness, and to extend | and various specimens of the coal, may be seen and examined. 


Che Great Kanawha Company, Limited. 


OFFICES :-113, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, F.C. 











CAPITAL £200,000, in 40,000 Shares at £5 each. DEPOSIT, 10s. per Share on Application. 





TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE ABOVE-NAMED COMPANY. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bankers of the Company the Sum of £ being the amount of the Deposit of Ten Shillings per Share, I hereby 
cequest you to allot me Shares in the above Company, or any less number, subject to the Regulations of the Company. 





Dated this... ___ day of 186___ Name —— 











Address Occupation (if any) ov Deseription — 
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FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establis 


ment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


urope. Mourning Costume of every 


description is ~ ¥ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
? 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC SANATORIU M, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
PuysiciAn.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin,, Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SECOND Epuition. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





NEW MUSIC. 


HE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 
posed by J. L. Harron; the Words written by C. 
Mackay, LL.D. Price 3s. 


Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 
London: App1ison, Hoxurer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street, 


HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 


Composed by J. L. Hatrron, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Santley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 


London: App1son, Horurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-strect. 


ATEW VOCAL MUSIC, by Joun Barvern. 


There is a Song I’ve heard thee sing ...... Price 2s. 0d. 
Sigh not for courts, Lady ccsccrcecceseerse 99 28. Od, 
The Sylph and the Sprite...........+ re 4% 


Words to each written by W. H. Betuanry. 
Appison, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW MUSICAL WORK. 


METRICAL ANNALS OF THE KINGS 
AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


(From the time of the Conquest to the reign of Victoria.) 


The Words written and the Music arranged and 
composed by GrorGe LINLEY. 
Embellished with an Illustrative Title by Juttan Portcn, 
and elegantly bound, price 10s, 6d. 
London: Apptson, Hotirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street ; 
Surpxin, Marsuatnt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court; and 
Hamitton, Apams, & Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE GOOD RHEIN WINE, as sung in 

‘¢ Faust,” with band parts for an orchestra; and the 

echo song, * Caller Oysters,” with band parts. Also, ‘‘ Jubal 

and his Children,” three solos and trio; ‘‘ Tubal Cain,” a glee 

for four voices ; *‘ Come Back, ye Happy Days,’’ song or duet ; 

and ** Love in Hate.’’ The Poetry by CuarLtes Mackay, Esq., 
LL.D. ; the Music by Gray. 

CuarPELL, New Bond-street, W. 


E-ISSUE OF CALLCOTTS HANDEL 

ALBUM FOR PIANOFORTE. —- Book I., Oratorio 

Airs, 6s. Book II., Opera Airs, 6s. (uniform with the ‘* Melo- 

dies of All Nations.’’) The sumptuous Original Edition, dedi- 

cated to Mr. Costa, 10s, 6d. Also, Callicott’s Beethoven’s Fifty 
Waltzes, 7s. 6d. 

C. Lonspatk, 26, Old Bond-street ; and Messrs. Lonemay, 
Paternoster-row. 


gt LUCIA. By Witnetm Ganz, A 
brilliant and effective Transcription for the Piano of this 
popular Air, Price 3s. 
London: Asupown & Parry, 18, Hanover-square. 


\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. 

New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... 6 














With One Stop, Oak Case .............s::ssesesecsescesssresecesces LO 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ....... o 12 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops............+» socesevees 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto............ 15 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............0+ 22 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ........ soon 24 
With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ........04. . 30 


_ (The best and most effective instrument made. 

Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALEXANDRE, with all the latest improvements. 
Wueatstonsz & Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 

20, Condait-street, Regent-street, London. 





Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 
crowned heads, 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.—Persons 

without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 

Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, , 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—tThese celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 10 Guineas. 


TpEBALs ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 
an Organist. Ary music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music, 
** Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 


a trifling cost?’—H. Bertioz. Price from 12 Guineas, 
wl be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Ware} », No. 43, Watling-street, Cheapside, London, 


Hrice Lists can be had on application, 





BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
LXIV. price 6s., published OCTOBER 1, 
CONTAINS: 
1. Treland—Past and Present. 
2. Atkinson’s Travels—Amoor, India, China, 
3. Glaciers. 
4. Heinrich von Kleist. 
5. Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
6. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
7. Egyptology and the Two Exodes. 
8. Christian Races under Turkish Rulers, 
9. Hours with the Mystics. 
10, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson & WaLrForp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; 
and Simpxrn, Marswary, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Condueted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Wiit1am Freeman 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 3d.; 
stamped 4d. 


fees 








Just published, price Sixpence, 


HO SHALL BE THE NEXT 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA? a Letter to 
the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, M. P., First Lord of the 
Treasury. 


By ONE wo HAs A STAKE IN THE COUNTRY. 
London: Lonamay, Gruen, Loneman, & Roberts. 





THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
Now ready, Vols. I. to III. in 8vo. price £1. each, cloth, 


PEECHES OF THE MANAGERS AND 

COUNSEL IN THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS, 

Edited by B. A, Bonn, Assistant-Keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum. 

Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office, and published by an- 





| 
| 


thority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury. To | 


be completed in One more Volume, 
London: Loneman, GreEen, Lonaman, & Ropenrts., 





Price 1s. 


HAKESPEARE’S LEGAL MAXIMS. 


By Wit1r1am Lowss Rusuton, Author of 
** Shakespeare a Lawyer.” 


London: Lonemay, Green, LonaMAn, & Ropenrts. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Ready in December, 2s. 6d., post-free, 


wy ters AND SHADOWS. 
By Georce E, SarGcent, Esq. 


London: Henry James TresippER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 








Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 


GNES LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and 
Victory. By JoscrLting Gray. 
‘* It is really well written, and contains sound religious prin- 
ciples.’’—Atheneum, 
‘Of the intention of this little tale we cannot speak too 
highly.” —National Magazine. 
London: Henry James Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., with ?-_ Illustrations, by E. M. 
Wurmprgniss andJ.Jacxson. Engraved by W. Cugsuire. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


HE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS: a Tale of the Reign of Terror in France. 
Adapted from the French of M. J. Porcuat, Author of “‘ Three 
Months under the Snow,’’ and ‘‘ Charles Roussel.’’ By the 
hn T. Tunstani, Haverriztp, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 
xon, 
** An interesting well-told tale, calculated to further the in- 
fluence of truth and goodness.’’—Dial, 


London: Henry Jamus TeestppeEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 





Ready in October, feap. 8vo., illustrated by W. DicxEs, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


r i ‘HE MARSDENS;; or, Struggles im Life. 
By G. E. Saraent, Esq. 
London: Hexyry James TresippEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free. 
NKETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. 
By G. E. Sarcent Esq., author of the ‘‘ Marsdens,” &c. 
London: Henry James TeesrppeEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 








Now ready, in small 4to., cloth, gilt, price 9s. 


PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMI- 


NATING, for the use of beginners ; with a rudimentary 
treatise on the art, practical directions for its exercise, and 
examples taken from illuminated MSS, in gold and colours, 
By F, Dgevamorre. 


London: E, & F, N, Srox, 16, Bucklersbury, 











| 


| 


New Book by the Author of Play Hours and Half-holidays,”” 
** Walks and Talks of Two Schoolboys,” &c., &c. 


In post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


KETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Observations and Reasouings on Instinct. 
By the Rev. J.C. Arxinsow, 
With 100 Illustrations by W. 8. Coleman, &c. 


London: Rovrteper, Warwe, & Rovriepax, Farringdon- 
street. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE.” 


In post 8vo,, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE PLAY-BOOK OF METALS, ineluding 

Personal Narratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper, an 
Tin Mines; with a number of interesting experiments, 
relating to Alchemy and the Chemistry of the Fifty Metallic 
Elements. 

By Joun Henny Perper, F.C.S., A. Inst., C.E,, 

late Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Polytechni¢, 
With 300 Illustrations. 
London: Rovrtepes, Waryz, & RovriepGs, Farringdon- 
street. 





HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, Socially 
and Architecturally Sketched by Tuomas Morris, 
Simupxry, Marsnaun, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, and 


all Booksellers. Price 7s.,or by post from the Author, 12, 
Regent-street, 8.W., 7s. 6d, 





Now ready, the 34th Thousand, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and 
Sick-room, 

By the late Arrxts Sorrr. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
All who have food to cook should buy this book,’’—Morning 
Chronicle, 
Also, by the same Author. 
SOYER’S SYSTEM OF COOKERY; or, Gastro- 


nomic Regenerator for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. Eighth 
Thousand, 8vo. 12s. cloth, 





London: Simrxiv, Marsnaut, & Co, Stationers’-Hall-court. 
NEW HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
With Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s., cloth, 
TORIES OF INVENTORS AND DIS- 


COVERERS IN SCIENCE 
ARTS. A Book for Old and Young. 
By Jouwn Timms, F.S.A. 

An interesting and well-collected book, ranging from 
Archimedes and Roger Bacon to the Stephensons,”— 
Atheneum, 

** No better present could be put into the hands of an intel- 
ligent lad than these stories,”—Notes and Queries. 


AND THE USEFUL 





By the same Author, with many Engravings, 5s. cloth, 

SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; and Early 

Lives of celebrated Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; 

Inventors and Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and 

Legislators, 

** The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so, It 
is a book to interest all boys.’’—Notes and Queries. 

Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 








THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, 
with Engravings, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and 


Young. 
By Joun Timns, F.S.A. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Two Vols, 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. One Vol. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. -One Vol. 
Kent & Co., Paternuster-row. 





A New Edition, 8vo., cloth, 7s., pp. 664. 
‘H KAINH ATAOHKH, 
HE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with 


a carefully-corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, and 
Copious English Notes, adapted to the Use of Sehools and 
Universities, and to the purposes of General Reference; to 
which are annexed a Chronological Harmony and three Indices, 
By the Rev. W. Tzotuorz, M.A, 


London: Wriiram Teaa, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 





Just published, 


ICTORIAL SUNDAY READINGS. 

By the Rev. Wret1am Owen, Author of ‘‘ The Life of 

Havelock,” &c. Comprising a complete Series of Scripture 

Subjects, lucidly, fully, and yet concisely treated, with special 

adaptation to the tastes and requirements of families; and 

forming a comprehensive, instructive, and valuable repertory 
of Biblical knowledge. 


The Llustrations will be of page size, from drawings of 
eminent artists, in rich and appropriate colours. In Eighteen 
Monthly Parts, price One Shilliug, each containing four coloured 
engravings, and thirty-two pages of bold, clear letterpress. 


James Sancster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. Witha New 


Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by more than Six 
Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. bound in Seven- 
teen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPEDIA and the ORIGINAL wie agp ele 
being out of print, the Proprietors, tv meet the continue 
demand, have printed a limited editi ym from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volames. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4),000 
has been expended on auth ship and engravings alone, 


Jauzs Savoster & Co., 96, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 
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NEW 
ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 


BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR (The). Every 
ge richly printed in and colours from designs by 
Gomest Stanesby. 8 Mo. Elegantly bound in idlum- 
nated cloth, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d. ; or in Turkey morocco 
antique, 18s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS; being a Selection from the Wise Saws of the 

Immortal Bard. With a Photographic Portrait taken from 

the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and improved 

edition. Eiegantly bound in cloth, richly gilt, 9s.; morocco 

antique, 14s. 

* An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to 
Titania or Queen Mab.”’—The Critic. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


NEPTUNE’S HEROES; or, the Sea 
Kings of England, from Sir John Hawkins to Sir John 
Franklin. By W. H. D. Apams. Illustrated by Morgan. 
Feap. Svo., price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


LOST IN CEYLON;; or, The Story of a 
Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds of the 
Lion King of Kandy. By W. Darron. Illustrated by Weir. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


RALPH SEABROOKE; or, The Adven- 


tures of aYoung Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. By Aurrep 
Etwes. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 


cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


HOLIDAYS AMONG THE MOUN- 
TAINS; or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betnam 
Epwarps. Ilustrated by F. J. Skill. Super-royal 16mo, 
Price 3s. 64. cluth, or 4s. 6d. coloured plates, gilt edges. 


FAIRY LAND; or, Recreation for the 


Rising Generation. By the late Thomas Hood, Mrs. Hood, 
their Son and Daughter. Illustrated by Thomas Hood, Jun. 
Super-royal 16mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, or 4s, 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL 
MAKER (The). With Diagrams for Twelve Models, and 
Descriptive Letterpress with Engravings. By E. Landells, 
In Pictorial Envelope, price 2s. 


LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my 
Little Friends. BY Emilia Marryat (Daughter of the late 
Capt. Marrvat). Illustrated by Absolon. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s. 64. cloth, or 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 








Guirrityu & Farran, the Corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 





- ee ee a eg 


Just published, 1 vol., price 4s., 
ONTES DE CANTORBERY, traduits en 
vers Francais. 
Par le CaevaLigr DE CaAaTELAIN. 3éme et dernier volume, 
London: B. M. Picxrnrrna, 96, Piccadilly, W. 


SD 





In2 vols. 8vo., price £1. 1s., 

Bos DE LA POESIE ANGLAISE. 
Par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 

London: Rotanp1, Berners-street, W. 


re a 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
ba ATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES, 

By Antonto Nico1, a Political Exile. 


London: Atrrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
wit ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN JAPAN. 

A Romantic Biography. 

By Witttam Datroy. 

London: A. W. Bexwxert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 











NEW EDITION (the fifth) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. BY 


J. W. Brapisy, B.A. With appendix by T. Goopwiy, 
B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Winsor & Newroy, No. 38, Rathbone-place, London, W., 
and all booksellers and artists’ -colourmen. 











| hg > MINATION.—Guinea, Guinea and a 
Half, Two Guinea, Three Guinca, and Five Guinea Hand- 
some Boxes of Colours and Materials. Outlines, plain and 
partly coloured, One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every 
other requisite. . 
Winsor & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 





LINDUM LAYS AND LEGENDS. 


To be published in 1861 (with Illustrations), complete in one 
volume, gilt, bound, and lettered, 


HE COLLECTED POEMS, PLAYS, 
TALES, FABLES, ODES, SONNETS, Ac. &c., of 
E.G. Kewt, comprising 
A POEM ON THE ITALIAN WAR (now pub- 
lished in France). 
A TRIP Rat bn LINCOLNSHIRE; MAY 
FAIR, a Burlesque; RECOLLECTIONS *ALESTINE; 
4 ME ‘ORIAL SKETCHES, &c fa 
ALSO, THE cuATS RICCARDO, THE BLACK 
{ » &. 
THE HUMAN CHAMELEON, and other Tales. 
MISCELLANEOUS, PATRIOTIC, and DESCRIPTIVE 
POEMS, &c. &c, For other particulars see advertisements, 
Price 5s. to Subscribers. 


Boston: Jouw Morton, Printer, Market Place; 
and all liers. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


By WALTER THORNBURY, Author of “Life in Spain.” 2 vols. Post 8vo. With Eight Illustrations, 
Price 21s. cloth. [Now Ready, 


II 


SCRIPTURE LANDS, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY. 


To which are added Extracts from a Journal kept during an Eastern Tour in the Years 1856-7. By the 
Rev. G. 8. DREW, Author of “‘The Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth,” “‘ Scripture Studies,” &c. 
Post 8vo. [Just Ready, 


ITI. 


HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 


HER RISE, HER GREATNESS, AND HER CIVILIZATION. 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple. 
Complete in 4 volumes. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and Maps. Price £2. 16s. 


IV 


LAVINIA. 


By the Author of “Dr. Antonio” and “ Lorenzo Benoni.” $8 vols. Post 8vo. 
mn [On the 23rd instant. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRYLAND ; 
Or, THE HISTORY OF PRINCE GLEE AND PRINCESS TRILL. 


By HOLME LEE, Author of “The Wortlebank Diary,” “Kathie Brande,” &c. Feap. 8vo. With Eight 
Illustrations by SanpERSON. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. [Nearly Ready. 


VI 


SHAKSPERE: 
HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By J. R. WISE. With Twenty-three Illustrations by W. J. Linton. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges. [Nearly Ready, 


VII. 
EGYPT IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS. 
By the Rev. J. FOULKES JONES. Post 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 
VIII. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY, 


AND SOME OLD STORIES FROM KATHIE BRANDE’S PORTFOLIO. 


By HOLME LEE, Author of “‘ Against Wind and Tide,” “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. [Now Ready. 


IX, 


STORIES IN VERSE, 


BEING THE SECOND SERIES OF “ HOMELY BALLADS FOR THE 
WORKING MAN’S FIRESIDE.” 
By MARY SEWELL. Post 8vo. Price 1s, cloth. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Just Published, imperial 4to., half morocco, gilt edges, price £5. 5s., with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent Discoveries, 
and the Latest Divisions of Territory in all parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
W. G. BLACKIE, PH.D., F.R.G.S. 


WITH AN INDEX OF NEARLY 120,000 NAMES, THE MOST COPIOUS EVER PUBLISHED. 


** This fine series of accurate and beautiful maps.”"— Daily News. 

* A highly satisfactory publication . . . . The Maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, distinct: 
ness, neatness, and fulness of detail are concerned.”’—Atheneum. 

**One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.”’"—Critic. 

** Prettier maps than those of the Imperial Atlas are not often to be seen.””—Exraminer. 


‘* After a careful perusal of the whole work, we can safely say that we know of no Atlas published at the same low pricé, 
which is so copious and accurate in detail, so clearly printed, and so well engraved ; that the Maps have been hitherto constructed 
on scales so carefully adapted to the relative importance of countries, as viewed from the stand-point of English merchants and 
general ss and that the Index attached to the engraved sheets isthe most copious and perfect which has yet been compiled.” 
—London Review. 





Two Vols. imp. 8vo., 2,888 pages, including the 
Supplement, £4. 17s. 6d., 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 


Two Vols., imp. 8vo., 2,670 pages, £14. 6s., 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, 
A General DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Phy- 


sical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
: . i 4 7 ~ - is a. }. 
Edited by W. G. Brackir, Ph.D., F.R.G.8, | With a SUPPLEMENT containing an extensive co 

: - ; sf. | lection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, | in previous English Dictionaries. 

Plans, &c. | Edited by Joun Ocitvie, LL.D. 

** All the articles oat we — cummin —whether long or Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in minute | = « Hes : sah Dit- 
details than we should have thought practicable in so compre- | datee Shatan Soy way yorkeest, te sent Ia 
hensive a work. —Atheneum, | permitted, has made some approsch towards perfection.”— 

** By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. | British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE & SON, Warwick-square, City ; and all Booksellers. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL GAMBIER. 
BioGRAPHIES, BY LORD MACAULAY. 

ALL Rounp THE WREKIN, RY WALTER WHITE. 
E.ticoT?r’s HvuLsEAN LEcTURES. 

Hopes AND Fears, BY Miss YONGE. 
Gossk’s Romance or Nattrat History. 
MaRSHMAN’S LIFE oF HAVELOCK. 

Burton’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
TRENCH’S SERMONS IN WESTMINSTER. 

Over THE CLIFFPs, BY Mrs. CHANTER. 
PorMs, BY THE AUTHOR oF “JoHN HALtrax.” 
My Lirk, By an Otp Main, 

Wir AND Wispom or SypNnry Siri. 
Memoir AND Essays or W. C. Roscor. 
McCurntock’s VoyaGce or “Tue Fox.” 
ADDRESSES BY THE BISHOP oF OxFoRD. 
CasTLE RicHMOND, BY ANTHONY TROLLOPF. 
VALENTINE Duvat.——Ox3p LEAVES. 
Wuarton’s Wits AND BEAux oF Soctrety. 
Lorp Exearn’s MISSION To CHINA, 

Lewes’s PHYSIOLOGY oF Common LIFE, 
TRANSFORMATION, BY N. HawrHorne. 

Opns oF Horace, BY THEODORE Martin, 
Russeti’s DiAke in Inpra. 

Cerion, BY Str J. Emerson Tennen?. 
ScHIMMELPENNINCK’S SACRED Mustnas. 

Tur WortTLEBANK Diary, py Hote Ler. 
MISCELLANIES, BY CHARLES KinGsLeyY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHER,. 
Krapr’s TRAVELS IN Eastern AFRICA, 
McCosu on INTUITIVE CONVICTION, 

Ricgut at Last, By Mrs. GaskELL, 
HoLLINGSHEAD’s Opp JOURNEYS. 

History or Hengy IV., py M. W. Freer. 
Kout’s TrAveLts Round Leer Surrrtor. 
ANDERSEN’S SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND. 
BENNET?’S NATURALIST IN AUSTRALASIA. 
Lire oF Any Scuerrer, BY Mrs. Grore. 
TRAVELS IN Morocco, &c., By Mrs. Murray. 
assina THovuauts, py Miss SEWELL. 

A Laby In Her Own Rtout, 

THE Druses, BY Lorp CARNARVON, 
KENNEDY'S MEMmorr oF JOHN Morrison. 
AYLMER’S CRUISE IN THE PAcIrFic. 

ROBERTSON ON THE CORINTHIANS, 

THE MILL oN THE FLOss.——Money, 
Rectitattons of a Country Parson. 
Dopan Lives oF tHE Patnces of WALES. 
OLMSTED’s JOURNEY IN THE BAck Country, 
FaraADAY’S Puysicat Forces. 

THe VALLEY OF A HunpRED Fires. 
Brinney’s Caurcu Lire In AUSTRALIA. 
HarpMAn’s SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN Morocco. 
Tae Eacres’ Nest, sy ALFreD WILLS. — 
Srience tn Turonoay, wy A. S. Farmar. 
SIMEON’s NOTES ON FISHING. 

Lire or M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 
ATKINSON’s TRAVELS 1N AMOOR, 
Hamitton’s METAPHYSICS AND LocIc. 
SeLr-Hetp, BY SAMUEL SMILES. 

PALLESKE’s LIFE oF SCHILLER. 

SKETCHES IN Spain, BY A. C. ANDROS, 
JOWETT ON THE THESSALUNIANS. 

Hormpy House, py Caprain WuyYte MELVILLE. 
Wynter’s Curiosities oF CIVILIZATION, 
Carrn’s Memoir oF Dr. Jonn Brown, 

THe Lepanon, By Davip Urqvunart, 
WHATELEY’S Paris Pastor. 

SHAKSPEARE’S WILD Sports 1n INDIA, 

THe DewpRoPp AND THE MIST. 

Haminton’s Memorr or James WILSon. 
Vaucuan'’s Encutsu Revo.vrtions. 

A Lire ror A Lire. THe LIGHTHOUSE. 
THe Corrack oF THE AiPs. 

Litre Estevna.——Lapy AUBREY: 
SANFORD’s H1sToriIcaL STuDIEs. 

Six Years in Russia, By an Enguisu Lapy. 
Daunton Manor Hovse.——Onwanrps. 
Marystone’s HouseKEEPER, py “ SILVERPEN.” 





The widest possible circulation continues to 











A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 





TYNDALL’s GLACIERS OF THE ALPs. 
Brown’s SERMONS ON THE Divine LiFe. 
ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN, 

TEeNNYsON's IpYLLS OF THE KING, 

Our YEAR, BY Miss Mutock. 
BaATEMAN’s Lire or BisHorp WILson. 
STEPHENS'’S EccLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FAITHFUL FoR Ever.———Str. STerHens. 
Opp Prorte, By Caprain Mayne Re. 
STorY OF THE LIFE oF STEPHENSON. 
Saaw’s Mission in Sours-Easrern Arnica, 








THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD. SCARSDALE. 
Frienps In Councin. New Series. 

LESLIF’s AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
DomeENEcH’s RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 

From Haytime To Hoppind. 

Lire oF Str Martin ArcHer SHEE. 

WELD’s WANDERINGS IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
Hrerrert Cuauncy, By Str A. H. Enron. 
Forster’s ARREST OF THE Five MEMBERS, 
ELIZABETH, FROM THE GERMAN OF NATHUSIUS, 
Fitiepo Strrozz, py T. A. TROLLOPE, 

LIFE AND TIMES OF PALEARIO, 

AGAINST WIND AND TIDE, BY Home LEE. 
Wuite’s History or ENGLAND. 
MisREPRESENTATION, BY A. H, Drury. 
Lire oF Pret, BY Str Lawrence Peet, 
Tur Tin Box. TowN AND Forest. 

THe Hunting GrRounDs OF THE OLD Wor tp. 








CHAPTERS ON Wives, By Mrs. Et.is. 


REDEMPTION DrawetH Nid, BY Dr, Cumming. 


THe GARDEN THAT Paip THE RENT, 
Memorrs or Dr. Wotrr. Vor. I. 
GLADYS, THE REAPER.——ADAM BEDE, 








JEAFFRESON’S Book aBout Doctors. 
ANECDOTE BioGrRapHy, BY J. Tiss, 
Auicre Lisite.—Hieu CHurcu. 

A Suitmer RamMBLe IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
Merapuysics, bY H. L. MANSEL. 

THE MAN OF THE PeopLt, 8¥Y W. Howrrr, 
REMINISCENCES BY A CLERGYMAN’S WirFrF. 
Lorp DuUNDONALD'’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PEARS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 

ELKERTON Rectrony..—Cai.LcotTre Park. 
Bain ON THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
Timss’s CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 

THe Lirtte Beauty, By Mrs. Grey. 
CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE SECOND. 

THe Luck or LADYSMEDE. 

THK ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
DruMMoOND’s SPRECHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
GuizorT’s Memoirs oF HIs Own TIME. 
TWELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CHINA, 
GUTHRIE’S INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 
THe MINISTER'S WoorInc, BY Mrs. Stowe. 
Anruur’s Itaty IN TRANSITION. 

NAPIER’S PENINSULAR War. A New Edition. 
LANGLEY’S RESIDENCE IN INDIA. 

GossE’s EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. 
ROBERTSON’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 
Trotuope’s Decapre or ITALIAN WoMEN, 
M@6LLHAUSEN’S CENTRAL AMERICA. 
MANSEL’s Limits oF Reticious THouGear, 
Hervey’s RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION, 
Memorrats of Tuomas Hoop. 

OsBorNE’S CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS, 
McCavusLAND’s JERUSALEM AND Rome. 
Essays, BY Davip Masson. 

Hopson’s TWELVE YEARS IN INDIA, 
Gosse’s LETTERS FROM ALABAMA. 

Tur Semi-ATTACHED COUPLE, 

MAcAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
REMINISCENCES OF ASSHETON SMITH. 

A Lapy’s Tour rouND Monte Rosa, 
STANLEY ON THE CORINTHIANS. 

Tue Woman IN White, BY WILKIE COLLINs, 
Warter’s Se, BoaRD AND THE Down, 
WaLpoLe’s Latest JOURNALS. 


——— ee 




















LIBRARY. 


Tae REcTORY AND THE MANOR. 
VavuGcuan’s Hours with THE Mystics. 
Wuson’s Frencu INVASION OF Rvsstia. 
Bowrtne’s PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

THe Queen or Hearts, BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
REDDING’s REMINISCENCES OF CAMPBELL. 
Tur Two Sicinigs, py JULIA KAVANAGH. 
GRANDMOTHER'S Monry.——JvULIAN HoME, 
MARSHMAN’S LiFE oF CAREY. 
RICHARDSON’s TRAVELS IN Morocco, 

A TALE or Two Crrttes. Say AND SEAL. 
Wuite’s History or FRANCE. 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. 
Tue Season Ticket.——-SEVEN YEARS. 
SecreTan’s Lire or Ropert NELSON. 
Kane’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 

Tae Nut-Brown Marpbs. 

SimpKINsON’'s LIFE oF WAGNER. 

ABROAD AND AT Home, BY Bayarp TAYLor. 
Tue Bertrrams, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
KyieGut's History or ENGLAND. 

A CLerRGyMAN’s Howtpay, By P. Beaton. 
Waicu 1s Wuicu? sy R. B. Broven, 
Von Tempsky’s TRAVELS IN MExtico. 
Pepen, THE Propuet, By A. M. Brown, 
Turvupr’s INTRODUCTION TO THE PSALMS. 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POPES. 
Eneuisn LADIES IN THE 177TH CENTURY. 
Every Man HIS Own TRUMPETER. 
VAUGHAN ON THE LITURGY. 

Frovupe’s History or ENGLAND. 

Our EncuisuH Home AND INVENTIONS. 
KInGSsLEY’S NATIONAL SERMONS. 

THe Srory or Iraty.———OcEOLA. 
Rusk1n’s MoperRN PAINTERS. 
MADEMOISELLE Mort, ~~, REYMORE. 
RAWLINSON’sS Bampton LECTURES. 
SrapietTon’s Lire or CANNING. 

Miss NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURSING. 
Tue ScHOLAR AND THE TROOPER. 
Ferrier’s History OF THE AFGHANS. 
Burke's VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 
Massey’s History oF ENGLAND. 

Sea ANEMONES, BY P. H. Gossez. 

Rutru AND HER FrRIENDS.——ERIC. 
NAPriER’S LIFE OF GENERAL NAPIER. 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S PrincripLtes or Beaury. 
Twenty YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 

Buiunt’s Earty Curistian CHURCH, 

Tue Day or SMALL THINGS, 

BRIALMON?T’S Live OF WELLINGTON, 

Tue Semi-Deracnepd Hovse. 

Letcu Hunt’s AvToBiocRAPHY. A New Edition. 
Lucy Crorron, BY Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
Forster's BioGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 

WHAT WILL HE Do wITH IT! 

Fraser’s LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA. 
Hazuitr’s History OF VENICE. 

LEONORE AND THE LitTLE COUNTESS. 
Rounp THE Sora, BY Mrs. GASKELL, 
Parpor’s Erisopes or Frencu History. 
Wuiresipe’s Iraty. A New Edition. 
VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 

Tue West Inpies, sy ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THORNBURY’S LIFE IN SPAIN. 

Trust AND TRIAL BY Mary Howitt. 

Tue Lairnp or Nor.aw. 

FRoOEBEL’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THe Lapires or Bervor Hoittow. —— EXTREMES, 
LIVINGSTONE’S RESEARCHES IN AFRICA, 
STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE. 
Ropinson’s Later Bisiicat RESEARCHES. 
A Latrie Tour In IRELAND. 

Empassy TO CHINA, BY Baron Gros, 
Bartu’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 

FaIrRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 
Masson’s Lire or Mirtox. Vor, I. 
E.uis’s VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, 
MEMORIALS OF Harrow SunDAYs. 








be given to every Work of acknowledged merit ov general interest in History, Biocraruy, 
Rewicion, Puiwosopuy, TrRaven, and the wicHER class of Fiction. 


Works of merely local or professional interest, Novels of less than average ability, Serials, and Cheap Reprints, are almost invariably excluded. 








SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON ; CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIPAX, | 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 12mo., 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. | 
| 


aus | 


Py the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” Ke. 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq., | 


Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia.’ ‘Three vols, 


VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 


Ny the Author of “ Margarct and her Bridesmaids.” Three vols, 


THE 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the Author of “ Margarct Maitland.” Three vols. (Nov. 23). 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-sireet. 





Second Edition, now ready, in Two Vols., €1. 8s., bound, 


MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 


With Original Letters from Lords Chatham, Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, 
Mr. Canning, &c. 


Edited from Family Papers, by LADY CHATTERTON, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great |Mariborough-street. 


| 





Early in December will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; 
OR, 
LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY, 
By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 


From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 





Now ready, Two Vols. fcap. 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 


SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 
POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
Crally Collected, with a Translation. By J. F. CAMPBELL. 


LDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON ;: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In December. Uniform with “ Scotland and the Middle Ages,” 
SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By COSMO INNES, F.S8.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh 
In One Vol., Svo. 

1. Tue Cucren; ers Ono OrcGanizarion, ParocuiaAL AND Monastic, 


» 


2 LNIVERSITIES, 3. Faminy Huisrory, 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In December. NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 
LADY ELINOR -MORDAUNT; 
OR, 
SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 
By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, Author of “ Work, and How to Do It.” 


EDINBURGH : EDPMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Vrice zls., handsomely bound ; or 36s. morocco extra. 


ILLUSTRAYED EDITION OF 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This edition contains more than Sixty highly-finished Engravings on wood, from designs by Corr, Horsey, 
PickeRSGILL, CoxsouLp, Binxer Foster, Gitsexrt, and other eminent Artists. It is beautifully printed 
on tinted paper, in small 4to, and forms an elegant and acceptable present of this celebrated book. 


*,.* The cheaper Editions at 5s, and 8s. have been lately reprinted. 
London: HATCHARD & Co., Piccadilly. 








Will be published on the 22nd November, crown 8vo., ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 


price 10s. Gd., 
STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF THE 
VENERABLE GOOROO SIMPLE, 
AND HIS FIVE DISCIPLES, NOODLE, DOODLE, WISEACRE, ZANY, AND FOOZLE. 
Adorned with Fisty Mlustrations, drawn on Wood. By Alfred Crowquill. 


A companion volume to Munchausen and Owlglass, based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a shilfully-constructed narrative, some of the finest specimens of 





Rastern wit and humour. pp Ann 
17 SE 6] 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST _ 


FOR 


= AMER 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 





EARL STANHOPE.-—-LIFE OF THE RIGHT 
HON. WILIAAM PITT, with Extracts from his Unpu). 
lished Correspondence and MSS. Papers. By Lorp Manoy 
Portrait, Vols. I. and II, Post 8vo, . 


| MR.MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THEUNITE)D 


NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the Siley: 
With a Special View of the English-Dutch Struggle againg 
Spain, and a detailed History of the Origin and Destructic, 
of the Spanish Armada, Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE COLCHESTER PAPERS.—THE DIARy 


AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES ABBOTT?, 
LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker of the House of Commons 
1892-1817. Edited by His Son. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, ’ 


REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. —THE LIFE 


AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. New Edition, 
Containing more than 500 Unpublished Letters. With g 
New Life, Introductions, and Notes. Portraits. Vol. I. 8yo, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUP. 
PLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, Vol. VII. 8vo. 


REV. A. P. STANLEY’S LECTURES ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 8yo, 


MR. FOSTER’S DEBATES ON THE GRAND 


REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory Essay on 
English Freedom under Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns, 
Post 8yo, 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRI. 
VATE DIARY, during his Missions and Employment 
Abroad, 2 vols. 8vo. 


REV. DR. HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES 
FOR 1860.—SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Obliga. 


tions, 8vyo. 


MR. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW;; its Con- 
nection with the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas, 8vo. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Rev. Robert 
Scotr, D.D., Master of Balliol. Post 8vo. 


MR. GOUGER’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
OF TWO YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH, 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 


LINCOLN’S-INN SERMONS. By Rev. Wm. 


Tuomson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s. 8vo. 


CAPTAIN FORBES, R.N.—ICELAND: ITS 


Volcanoes, Geysers, aud Glaciers. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


REV. H. B. TRISTRAM.—THE GREAT 
SAHARA; or, Wandering South of the Atlas Mountains, 
Maps and Illustrations, Post 8vo, 


MR. HORACE MARRYAT’S TWO YEABS’ 
RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, 
AND COPENHAGEN, Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


PROFESSOR BLUNT’S ESSAYS from the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 8ve. 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S PERSONAL 
HISTORY OF LORD BACON; from Unpublished Letters 
and Documents, 8vo, 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD on the HORSE and 
HIS RIDER. Woodcuts. Post 8yvo, 


MR. FORSTER. — OLIVER CROMWELL, 
DANIEL DE FOE, SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 
CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE, Biographical Essays. 
3rd edition, Post 8vo. 


REV. F. W. FARRAR ON THE ORIGIN OF 
LANGUAGE. Based on Modern Researches, Feap, 8vo. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 159 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 


REV. C. W. KING. —- ANTIQUE GEMS; their 
Origin, Use, and Value, as Illustrations of Ancient History 
and Art. Illustrations, 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the “ Dictionary 
of Geography.” Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 


MR. LANE’S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. A New Edition, with 
additions, Woodcuts, S8vo. 


SIR CHARLES BELL ON THE HAND. 
Sixth Edition, revised, Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, adapted 
to the Present State of the Law, Second Edition, enlarge 
and corrected to 1860. By R, Marcorm Kerr, , 


4 vols, 8vo. ° 
a 
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Loxpon :—Priuted by Witutam Lorrie, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyma, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by 


the said W, Lyrrur, at No. 11, Southampton-etreet, Strand, in the same County.-—-SarurpDaY, NoveuBer 17, 1960, 
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